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-Association Experiences in National Advertising 


SOMETHING MORE THAN MERELY “SWAPPING CUSTOMERS” 


(THE following brief summaries of the publicity experiences of several groups of producers which recently have engaged in na- 
tional advertising of their goods are reproduced from a bulletin issued by the Periodical Publishers’ Association of America. 


Others will appear in subsequent issues of The Northwestern Miller. 


From this material the compiler of the publishers’ bulletin 


draws the interesting conclusion that more and more associations “are learning to unite their industry through adequate leadership 
and to establish a well-planned campaign with a definite aim, with enough time, money, and effective management to give the ad- 


vertising a fair chance of success.” 


In addition to the remarkable results in increased business that have come from programs of 


national advertising, it is noted that there has been a still greater potential benefit through the achievement of what is termed 


“market-mindedness” within the industries. 
ness rather than merely ‘swapping customers’: 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 


“A.F.B.A—Use Face Brick—It Pays” 


THs association was first formed in 1909, and re- 

organized in 1913. An advertising campaign was 
then contemplated. The war, however, so disarranged 
the business of the country and so limited building 
that the campaign was postponed until 1920. Since 
that time the association, which represents about 70 
per cent of the production, has spent from $125,000 
to $140,000 a year for space. Nearly 40 per cent of 
this sum has regularly been returned through the sales 
of its booklets on building. 

The money is raised by assessments based on pro- 
duction. Individual members have made use of the 
background created by the national advertising for 
effective local campaigns. : 

The production of face brick in 1924 was a little 
more than two and a half times as much as in 1920. 
Another evidence of the success of this association is 
the ratio between the number of brick and frame 
houses constructed—in 1920 there was about one brick 
to nine frame houses, and in 1925 one brick to three 
frame houses. 

General magazines have carried 75 per cent of the 
advertising expenditure, while 20 per cent has been 
spent in booklets and direct mail, and the remainder 
in trade papers. 

Although their program is subject to annual re- 
vision and renewal, they state “the advertising will 
doubtless be continued on the same modest and con- 
servative lines as heretofore followed.” With such 
results this seems a very natural conclusion. 


AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCERS, 
INC. 


“Nothing Takes the Place of Leather” 


HE leather producing industry has a rather com- 

plex organization. The Tanners’ Council is a gen- 
eral association embracing tanners of all kinds of 
leather. Within it are various groups representing the 
kinds of leather made. 

The American Leather Producers, Inc., is a sepa- 
rate corporation set up by the Tanners’ Council for 
the sole purpose of administering the advertising and 
promotion activities in the interests of the industry. 
This corporation was formed by the tanners of sole 
and belting leather, and represents over 94 
per cent of the production of sole leather in 


-” 


made it possible for the association to work closely 
with shoe manufacturers. An example of this is the 
fact that in 1924 there was only one manufacturer 
making leather-soled golf shoes, whereas in 1925 there 
were 22 such, and this type of shoe seems now to have 
about 80 per cent of the sales. 

The belting manufacturers have been advertising 
for three years, with an annual expenditure of about 
$75,000. They feel that they have effectively stopped 
the inroads of improper substitution. 

The leather upholstery group has advertised for 
one year, with an expenditure of $35,000, and more 
extensive plans are contemplated. The object is par- 
ticularly to call attention to the beautiful effects which 
are possible with leather, and to establish leather as 
a standard for quality upholstery. 

The leather luggage branch has started an adver- 
tising campaign, and the manufacturers of leather for 
shoe uppers are about to begin an effort to combat 
the use of substitute materials. 

The total expenditure in all of these branches ex- 
ceeds $300,000, and is raised by an assessment per 
hide. All of the advertising is started on a three-year 
contract basis. The chief effect, in addition to the 
actual increase in business, has been the atmosphere 
created which makes possible various other activities; 
individual members have increased their advertising, 
and others are beginning to advertise. 

The many trade activities of the association would 
not have been possible or at least not so successful 
without the background created by the national ad- 
vertising. They expect to continue the expansion of 
their present program. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFAC.- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BEFORE the war, the production of American wal- 

nut lumber was approximately 50,000,000 feet a 
year. Of this, 5,000,000 feet were consumed at home 
and the remainder exported. 

During the war the entire production was used by 
the government for the manufacture of gun stocks 
and aéroplane propellers. The industry realized that 
it would be faced with the necessity of building a new 
market at the close of the war. 

During 1917 and 1918 it carried on some definite 
trade propaganda in favor of the use of walnut. At 
the end of 1918 it began a more vigorous advertising 
campaign for the purpose of developing the American 


This condition of mind is defined as being “alive to the possibilities of creating busi- 


market through educating the public on the advantages 
of walnut for interior woodwork and furniture. 

At that time about 50 per cent of the production 
was represented in the association activity, and the 
assessment was prorated as a percentage of sales. 

The original appropriation was quite small, but it 
has grown to more than $100,000 a year, This was due 
to increasing sales and to the attraction of other pro- 
ducers to the association, which now embraces 75 per 
cent of the output. 

The production of walnut lumber has risen to about 
65,000,000 feet a year, of which approximately 10 per 
cent is exported. 

The secretary of the association states: “This will 
give you an idea as to what advertising has done for 
us since the war. We have materially increased our 
total production and practically made a new market 
in this country.” 

While the advertising program is subject to annual 
consideration and renewal, the plan is made with an 
idea of continuity. The individual members of the 
association do not advertise to the consumer, but the 
general publicity gives them a suitable background for 
more effective trade advertising. 

The association divides its effort as follows: general 
and class magazines, 80 per cent; trade papers, 10 per 
cent; booklets and direct mail, 10 per cent. 

It plans to continue increasing its advertising, and 
is looking forward, in addition, to a redevelopment 
of the foreign market. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


HE Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau started trade ad- 

vertising 15 years ago, to educate the lumber dealer 
to an appreciation of Arkansas soft pine as an interior 
woodwork of moderate cost for homes of the better 
sort. Its advertising attempted to lift this pine above 
competition with other southern pine as a finishing 
wood and put it in a class by itself between other 
pines and hardwood, 

Its advertising campaign has not been discontinued 
since it began, and the secretary reports that it was 
the only lumber group to continue magazine advertis- 
ing during the war. 

This association is composed of about 85 per cent 
of the standard major-sized pine mills in Arkansas, 
and represents about 50 per cent of the state’s total 
pine business, Shipments of lumber are assessed so 
much per thousand to meet the costs of the advertis- 
ing. The annual advertising has been $60,000. The 

consumer advertising expenditure is from 
$25,000 to $35,000 a year in magazines. It 





this country. 

The advertising was started in February, 
1923. The industry was in an unfavorable 
condition, with most of the manufacturers 
operating at a loss. They felt that people 
did not appreciate their industry or realize 
that leather today is better than that of pre- 
vious generations. It was felt that the public 
should be educated in regard to the industry, 
its importance, scope and problems. 

Of more immediate import were the in- 
roads being made into the business by leather 
substitutes. These manufacturers do not op- 
pose the use of substitutes, but want them 
kept in the place where their use is proper 
and economical, 

The sole leather manufacturers are the 


Sir: 





PRIDE IN INDUSTRY AND IN PRODUCT 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Nov. 20, 1926. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

There are, in my opinion, many results of an indirect 
nature of value equal to the publicity and advertising that 
come from co-operative work. We have found in the brick 
industry that the mere fact of the members pooling their 
money to promote their business is an influence for better busi- 
ness conduct and greater harmony of action. 
to our members a greater pride in their product and their 
business. There is a byproduct of education very much worth 


largest, most active group in this association. while. 


They began advertising in 1923, and have 
been and are spending about $225,000 a year 
between magazines, newspapers and direct 
mail, Results have been cumulative; the last 
year has shown a very decided evidence of 
a widespread leather consciousness. 

The background of their advertising has 





Yours very truly, 
Raten P. Sropparp, 


Secretary-Manager, the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 


Association of America, 


It has given 


started in 1915, and was perhaps the first of 
the kind. The most of the budget has been 
spent in dealer education. It plans to con- 
tinue. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA 
SOCIETY 


AFEW years ago some of the leading manu- 

facturers of terra cotta were surpriged to 
learn that the average man in the street did 
not recognize their product even when he 
saw it elaborately displayed in a building. 
Furthermore, the uses of terra cotta for add- 
ing tone and atmosphere to a _ remodeled 
building were not appreciated. 

A limited amount of advertising to over- 
come this ignorance on the part of the public 
was started in 1916, but on account of war 
conditions the campaign was discontinued. 

In 1920 the advertising was renewed, and 
about $200,000 spent in 1920 and 1921. While 
this advertising to the consumer undoubtedly 
brought some of the desired results, neverthe- 
less, the association became convinced that its 
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chief problem of the moment lay with architects. The 
best results apparently were prevented hgh lack of 
sympathy in the professional field. For the last three 
years the association has been spending about $38,000 
annually in architectural publications, in active educa- 
tional work, direct mail literature, etc. 

The output of the industry has more than doubled 
since 1922. While the consumer advertising of previ- 
ous years may have been partly responsible for this, 
the change in the attitude of architects toward the 
product is undoubtedly the main factor. The associa- 
tion feels that this better relationship will make it 
possible for it to realize much more complete returns 
should it find it possible to do consumer advertising 
at a later date. The question as to whether or not 
this will be done remains open. 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


“Wear Knit Underwear” 


HE Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers, 

through a special department, have been active since 
1922 in research, education, merchandising and adver- 
tising. 

This was started because of the reduced consump- 
tion of knit underwear. It was decided that both 
consumer and manufacturer needed educating: the first 
on the merits of underwear, and the second on a 
proper appreciation of style and standards of quality. 

The work involves extensive and continuous inves- 
tigation and merchandising in co-operation with the 
members, as well as advertising. 

Although each member is asked to contribute one- 
fifth of 1 per cent of the previous year’s sales, com- 
pliance is entirely voluntary. While only 50 per cent 
of the industry at first responded, now 80 per cent 
shares in the activity. 

Due to this lack of commitment in advance, it has 
not always been possible to carry out the plans formu- 
lated. However, as benefits have become apparent, 
support has been more certain. 

The forms of media have varied according to the 
problem immediately to be faced. 

For the year July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926, the total 
expenditure in all forms of promotional activity will 
exceed $125,000. 

The industry now enjoys the healthiest conditions 
in years, and gives a due share of credit to the co- 
operative work. Individual members have increased 
their advertising, and there is no thought but to con- 
tinue that of the association. 


COMMON BRICK MANUFACTUR. 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


EFORE 1920 no member of this association was 

advertising, and little, if any, was being done to 
promote the use of brick. 

There had grown up in the minds of the public 
a feeling that brick houses were too expensive and not 
thoroughly satisfactory. To overcome this and to show 
the advantages of real brick as compared to substi- 
tutes, association advertising was started. Fifty per 
cent of the production was then represented, but this 
has now grown to,70 per cent. 

The appropriation of $75,000 a year is divided as 
follows: general magazines, 40 per cent; direct mail, 
40 per cent; trade papers, 20 per cent. 

The association secretary says that “we note ac- 
cumulative results reflected in constantly increasing 
sale of our plans and books. Would say roughly that 
$1,000 worth of advertising today draws 100 per cent 
more inquiries than it did in 1920.” 

Perhaps the chief result has been in the stimulation 
of the industry as a whole. Now nearly all of the 
organized local groups are doing consistent local ad- 
vertising. 

Their activities will continue along the same lines. 


CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC. 
“Ride a Bicycle” 


[X view of the trend in the cycle trades, it is quite 
natural that this industry should have started adver- 
tising as it did in 1917. 

About 90 per cent of the production has continu- 
ously been represented. At the time the advertising 
was started, the annual production of bicycles was less 
than 300,000. Now it is approximately 500,000 a year 
—an achievement that needs no comment. 

The appropriation fluctuates, and is based on pro- 
duction. Various media are used, and about 50 per 
cent of the expenditure is made in newspapers. This 
is done on the unique theory that since the individual 
members advertise in magazines, the association’s ad- 
vertising should be largely in another form. 

There are no changes contemplated in the carrying 
on of the advertising. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
: OF CHICAGO 


HE National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 

a federation of 12 regional subscribing associations, 
each of which, generally speaking, includes the pro- 
ducers of some particular species of lumber. 

The association in 1921 carried on an advertising 
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campaign in which about $60,000 were spent. In 
1923-24 there was a campaign involving about half 
this amount, but with these exceptions practically all 
of the advertising for the lumber producers has been 
done by subscribing associations and outstanding lum- 
ber producing organizations. 

Recently a movement has been inaugurated which 
proposes a national lumber trade extension campaign 
over a period of years, to be supported by the lumber 
producing industry as a whole and calculated to extend 
lumber markets. This is not intended to curtail in any 
way the market activities of regional associations. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has set 
its mark at a minimum of $500,000 a year for five 
years, but plans have not been developed to such a 
point as to warrant the assertion that the campaign 
will assume such proportions. 

The following associations included in this bulletin 
are members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association: California Redwood Association; Cali- 
fornia White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute; Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; South- 
ern Pine Association; Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


FEW years ago sauerkraut was considered some- 

thing of a joke—an idiosyncrasy of a particular 
race whose consumption would largely pass out with 
the immigrant generation. The manufacturers of this 
food had little to be proud of, and small hope for the 
future. 

Advertising was started in the fall of 1922 for the 
purpose of transforming prejudice into good will. The 
success has been remarkable, considering the limited 
amount of expenditure—about $50,000 a year. Sixty- 
five per cent of the industry is represented in the 
association, and the appropriation is 50c per ton of 
cabbage cut into kraut. 

Sauerkraut now appears on the menus of the finest 
grills, hotels, restaurants and clubs, and is a common 
food in the homes. The consumption has increased 
approximately 15 per cent annually since the advertis- 
ing started. 

The largest crops in history have occurred since 
that time, and a fairly firm market has been main- 
tained, 

Ninety-six per cent of all the appropriation is spent 
in general magazines, the remainder going for book- 
lets and direct mail. 

The association has recently adopted an emblem 
which will be carried on the best quality kraut packed 
by the members. This will be featured in the adver- 
tising, as none of the members advertise individually. 

While the advertising program is subject to annual 
review and renewal, the plans call for continuance 
along present lines for many years. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


“Use Concrete for Permanence” 


[IX 1902 not only was the use of cement and concrete 

little appreciated, but it is not probable that many 
of the manufacturers had a vision of the magnitude 
their industry was to assume. The total production in 
the United States was but 17,230,000 bbls. In that 
year the association was formed for the purpose of 
studying the uses of the product and teaching its ad- 
vantages. 

It was not, however, until 1916 that the first ad- 
vertising campaign was inaugurated, with an expendi- 
ture of less than $45,000. The association, which rep- 
resents something over 90 per cent of the production, 
meets its advertising expense by a tax on output, at 
present spending approximately $500,000 a year. The 
members depend on the association advertising to pro- 
mote the use of concrete in general, and those who 
adyertise do so by promoting their own brands in the 
territory served. 

The association has 30 branch offices in important 
cities throughout the country. These are primarily for 
the purpose of placing at the disposal of those inter- 
ested in the use of concrete in their particular com- 
munity, the full benefit of association advice and coun- 
sel, thus making association service quickly available 
to all by overnight mail, although many avail them- 
selves of the telephone, because of the manner in which 
these district offices have been conveniently located 
throughout the country. 

At present, 75 per tent of the advertising expendi- 
tures is being made in newspapers. Booklets, direct 
mail and other educational effort of this sort are not 
considered a part of the advertising, but are vigorously 
prosecuted as general educational work. 

The manager of its advertising and publications 
bureau states: 

“Three years ago we undertook the special prob- 
lem, partly through advertising, of educating the public 
to a better understanding of the importance of cement 
to people in general. This was done in rather an in- 
direct fashion, attempting to make it evident that 
cement was more than powdered rock, and involved 
complicated manufacturing processes requiring very 
large capital, with not by any means glorious returns. 

“One of the returns of our advertising, for example, 
was the successful outcome of the foregoing campaign. 


It is not possible to give figures or percentages in ‘con- 
nection with our work.” 

It is significant, however, that in 1923 the consump- 
tion was 137,377,000 bbls, and in 1924 about 145,000,000. 
While the advertising is on a year to year basis, there 
is every indication that it will be continued indefinitely. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“Vitrified Brick Pavements Outlast 
the Bonds” 


THIS association, which represents about 80 per cent 

of the industry, is now in its third year of advertis- 
ing. The object is to present, particularly to engineers 
and city officials, the economic consideration in the 
choice of paving material. “ 

Thus far they have used, primarily, trade and pro- 
fessional papers, with the auxiliary use of newspapers 
in particular localities and of direct mail. The ap- 
propriation is about $60,000 a year. 

The association makes the following statement: 
“Since our advertising is of an educational nature the 
results cannot be accurately measured. In a general 
way, however, we note a very definite favorable re- 
sponse and consider it very much worth while. The 
advertising program is subject to annual renewal, but 
it should not be. It should originally be sold for at 
least three years, and more if possible.” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT 
ASSOCIATION 


THIS association began advertising about five year: 

ago. The object was to place the facts regarding 
the growth and ownership of the electric light and 
power industry before the public, and to extend the 
use of current in agricultural districts. 

About 90 per cent of the industry is represented 
The funds are voted from the regular dues, and the 
association spends about $100,000 a year. Since th 
advertising is purely institutional and there is no 
check on financial returns, definite evidence as to its 
success is not available. 

The present activity is chiefly carried in agricul 
tural publications. In addition to its own work, the 
association in 1925 fostered the Lighting Educationa! 
Committee, which embraces manufacturers, jobbers, 
contractors and dealers. This committee raised its 
own funds by subscription, and spent more than the 
association itself, chiefly through national magazines. 


SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION 
COMMITTEE 


HE makers of sheet steel, as in many of the older 

industries, had come to think in terms of manu- 
facturing, with little attention to marketing. Conse- 
quently new uses for their product were not developed, 
and competing materials were limiting their sales. 

Realizing this condition, the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, representing the structural steel 
makers, was formed in 1922, and in 1923 the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee, representing about 
30 independent manufacturers of steel sheets, was 
formed, and took leadership for the industry in reach- 
ing the buying power of the public. 

The first and most important problem was to make 
the industry “market minded.” To illustrate: in many 
localities sheet steel garages were forbidden by build- 
ing restrictions, and in general they were in ill repute, 
due solely to their unattractive appearance. No 
thought had been given to making an artistic design. 
Again, the public had not been told where to go with 
inquiries as to sheet steel for specific uses. This is 
shown by the fact that during 15 months after the 
committee started its advertising and promotional work 
over 6,000 inquiries were received at headquarters. 
These are known to have resulted in $3,000,000 of 
sales. Other effects can only be estimated. 

Although a large part of the effort has been within 
the industry and its distributing outlets, a fairly vig- 
orous consumer campaign has been in progress for 
nearly two years. The intensity of this will be in- 
creased, as the manufacturers are now in better con- 
dition to profit thereby. Magazines carry the bulk of 
the expenditure. Shipments of members, as reported 
in October, 1924, were 201,000 tons, and October, 1925, 
801,000. The campaign of advertising and education 
deserves considerable credit for this marked improve- 
ment, but its greatest results are in the changed out- 
look of the industry itself. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


SINCE 1915 this association has been advertising tc 
keep its product before the public and to educate 
consumers regarding its uses. At first, only 30 per 
cent of the industry was represented, but_now nearly 
half participate. During these years the appropriation 
has varied, and the changing objects of the campaign 
have called for the use of different forms of media. 

While it is difficult to judge results, the association 
feels that the advertising “has contributed somewhat 
to the present very satisfactory state of the southern 
pine market.” 

At present the activity is centered on the promo- 
tion of Southern Pine Association grademarked and 
trademarked lumber. 
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PUTTING INVISIBLES TO WORK 


hereon ANDERSON, president of the Millers’ 
\7 National Federation, suggests the possibility of 
stabilizing the numerous invisible elements of the cost 
of producing flour and causing them to create a re- 
serve of safety in the cost card. Quite obviously such 
a plan, to be effective, would necessarily have to be 
general among all millers, and this, in turn, could be 
brought about only through a long continued educa- 
tional campaign. 

At least two factors of safety are now present in 
the cost finding system in general use by millers. First 
of these is the general practice of deducting at least 
two dollars per ton from the probable return from 
offals, as estimated on the going market. It is true 
that this is in deadly earnest a megqsure of safety, and 
that it is at times insufficient insurance against market 
fluctuations. Nevertheless, it is a distinct gain over 
the former method of reckoning feed return at the 
full realizable value at the moment the flour is sold. 
It is a factor of safety which is always beneficial, and 
sometimes is responsible for saving an actual loss on 
a sale of flour. 

The other invisible in the present system is the 
package differential. In the early days of the long 
fight to establish uniform differences for sacks of the 
many sizes now used as containers, much opposition 
existed and many millers scorned to follow the newly 
established standards. Today adherence to the sched- 
ule is general. The added cost, not only of the sack 
itself, but of the greater expense of filling and han- 
dling, is compensated. If the differential does not ac- 
tually yield a profit, it has been completely successful 
in ending what formerly was a loss, so that it may 
fairly be regarded as a successful effort to put an 
invisible to work. 

Something of similar sort has been accomplished in 
reckoning yields of flour from wheat. Formerly four 
and a half bushels was the accepted measure of con- 
version, and millers annually lost considerable sums 
because the amount of wheat actually ground to make 
a barrel of flour exceeded this. In recent years, nearly 
all larger mills and an undoubted majority of the 
smaller ones use at least four and six tenths bushels 
in their computation. The process of change has been 
gradual, but the gain to milling has been substantial. 

Undoubtedly other factors of greater or less im- 
portance in computing costs and returns await similar 
progressive action by the industry. The soundness of 
reckoning the yield of feed at a full eighty pounds is, 
in view of moisture and other losses, open to question 
and analysis. The yield of feed certainly is as variable 
as the price at which it may be sold, and if the latter 
may properly be discounted for one reason, the former 
may be for the other. 

Many millers habitually take account of these vari- 
ables and invisibles, and make full allowance for them. 
Others, particularly in periods of ruthless price com- 
petition, disregard many, if not all, of them. For 
a few to take up with the side of greatest safety helps 
the individual, but has little effect upon conditions in 
the industry as a whole. Yet the way is open for 
millers to accomplish in other factors what already 
has been so easily brought about in dealing with a few. 
Costs should be kept down, but not computed down. 





THE NEED FOR UNITY 
T C. THATCHER, of Oklahoma City, president of 

* the Southwestern Millers’ League, in addressing 
the recent convention of that organization, referred to 
the present difference of interest between northwestern 
and southwestern millers in the matter of eastbound 
railway rates, and then added: 

“In this case there is conflict of interest between the 
northwestern and the southwestern millers and, while 
each section is fully justified in doing everything legiti- 
mately to protect itself, at the same time allow me to 
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emphasize the fact that we should be genuine sports 
and allow nothing to occur to mar our friendship. We 
are all engaged in the same line of business and, by 
every reason, we should realize the rights of our com- 
petitors, no matter in what section of the country they 
are located.” 

It is a very great pity that the spirit of genuine 
sportsmanship urged by Mr. Thatcher cannot at all 
times and in all connections be present in the differ- 
ences of view and conflict of interest which are un- 
avoidable in so highly competitive an industry as mill- 
ing. Perhaps it has this spirit in as great degree as 
any other industry. Yet it is not sufficiently present, 
and too frequently efforts at reprisal and desire to “get 
even” result in great injury to the prosperity of the 
whole trade body. 

In the rate difference referred to by Mr. Thatcher, 
millers of the Northwest, feeling the competition of the 
Southwest and of the Buffalo district, have under- 
taken to try to better their situation by securing a 
lower freight rate to eastern territory. Millers of the 
Southwest, quite properly acting in their own interest, 
have undertaken to oppose this effort with all of their 
might.: They would be neglectful of their competitive 
position if they failed to do so. The issue is clear, the 
judicial body which will hear and decide the case is 
unprejudiced, and one side or the other ultimately will 
be sustained, 

It would be injurious to the entire industry to let 
this strife over a question of transportation engender 
sectional ill feeling of the kind which expresses itself in 
a challenge to ruthless trade competition. There is in 
all conscience enough of this at all times without in- 
creasing it by falling out over unavoidable elements of 
sectional competition. Millers, no matter where locat- 
ed, are broadly subject to the same conditions, and 
what hurts one hurts another. 

Mr. Thatcher’s expression is simply a plea for good 
fellowship and good friendship among millers. Where 
differences must exist, they should be localized to the 
casus belli and not be permitted to extend themselves 
to the creation of sectional antagonisms and ill feeling. 
There is much reason to believe that most millers share 
his opinion and his wish. All should do so. 





MILLING LOSES A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY 


, oem passing from the trade one by one of the fine 
names long associated with milling is a continu- 
ing source of regret to those who cherish the senti- 
ments and traditions of the industry along with regard 
for its material prosperity. In the most recent in- 
stance, that of the retirement of the Plant family, 
it is true that new owners of the properties are con- 
tinuing the name, yet this can only be regarded as 
the shadow of the family identity. The spirit and 
the fine and high traditions of nearly a century of 
direction by father, son and grandson soon will live 
chiefly as a pleasant memory. 

No name stands higher in the annals of American 
milling than that of Plant. In the days when St. 
Louis was the milling capital of the country, it shone 
resplendent among a score of other names of the 
older generation of American millers. Founded in 
1840 by George P. and Samuel Plant, the business 
soon became one of the outstanding successes of the 
then new milling field in the Middle West and of 
St. Louis, its vigorous center. In later years the man- 
agement descended to George H. Plant, who continued 
as president until the sale of the business a week ago. 

More recently active direction of the company’s 
affairs has been in the hands of Samuel Plant, grand- 
son of one of the founders. Few men of the present 
generation have gained higher standing in the con- 
fidence and esteem of other millers or a more enviable 
place in their affections. Not only has he faithfully 
maintained the traditions of his family in his conduct 
of the business, but his accomplishments in the larger 
field of service to the industry have been notable. 

This was particularly true of his sacrifice to duty 
as a member of the milling division of the Food Ad- 
ministration and of his term as president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. In both connections he ac- 
quitted himself with credit, combining with unfaltering 
loyalty to the work a fine regard for the opinions of 
others and a generosity and breadth of mind which 
served to create new friendships even among those who 
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may not at the moment have been in complete accord 
of opinion. 

While Mr. Plant’s father, George H. Plant, has 
long been retired from active effort, he has continued 
to keep in touch with and in some degree in company 
with millers. It is to be hoped that the future path- 
way of both father and son not only will lie in pleas- 
ant places but in such direction that contact with them 
will not be wholly denied to their former associates. 
They always may feel assured that the affectionate 
regard of a great industry will continue to be theirs 





HOW OTHER INDUSTRIES DO IT 


Y courtesy of the Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 

tion of America, there is published elsewhere in 
this issue brief summaries of the publicity experiences 
of several groups of producers which recently have 
engaged in national advertising of their goods. These 
are taken from a survey made by the Publishers’ As- 
sociation early in the present year. In subsequent is- 
sues The Northwestern Miller will publish further ex- 
tracts from the survey, sufficient to indicate the vast 
amount of group advertising now under way in the 
country, all exercising a definite influence upon con- 
sumption. 

Altogether, according to the compilation referred to, 
more than fifty industries and groups of producers now 
are engaged in group promotion efforts or in co- 
operative sale of their products, with national ad- 
vertising as their principal selling instrument. Of 
this total about thirty organizations represent building 
materials, and ten food products, the rest ranging 
from paint and leather to flowers, iron castings and ice. 

No data are available to show the total money be- 
ing spent each year in group publicity. It ranges 
from the twelve thousand dollars spent by the Western 
Red Cedar Association to several hundred thousand 
dollars spent by such agencies as the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Florida Citrus Exchange and in 
behalf of “Sun-Maid” raisins. It is especially interest- 
ing to note that nearly every campaign was begun 
with half or less of the industry subscribing to funds, 
but that within a short time eighty to ninety per cent 
participated. 

Among the outstanding and best-known successes, 
aside from fruit growers, are the “say it with flowers” 
and “save the surface” campaigns. The first named 
more than doubled the sale of flowers and potted plants 
in three years, 1921-24, and resulted in a further in- 
crease of twenty-six per cent in 1925. By much the 
same methods and with a tax of but one eighth of one 
per cent on sales, paint manufacturers doubled their 
trade in five years, and now are aiming at trebling it 
by 1931. “Save the surface and you save all” is esti- 
mated to have a value to the paint and varnish trade 
of a million dollars a word. 

In presenting for consideration of members of 
bread industries a summary of the accomplishments of 
other groups in protecting and advancing their prod- 
ucts, The Northwestern Miller is not unmindful of the 
fact that a special committee recently reported that no 
practical way could be found to apply the plan to mill- 
ing. Despite this report and its acceptance by the 
Millers’ National Federation, the future of these in- 
dustries so clearly rests in protection and expansion of 
the market for their products that the question will 
not down. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, in charge of nutritional work 
for the American Institute of Baking, is authority for 
the statement that instructors in home economics, cook- 
ing school teachers and the staffs of public schools 
are virtually one hundred per cent engaged in teach- 
ing the superior value of whole wheat bread, and some 
of them even go so far as direct and explicit warnings 
against the dangers of eating products of white flour. 
The only reason prejudice against white flour is not 
spreading more rapidly is that there are no more 
teachers engaged in the work. 

Surely, if so uninspiring a product as sheet steel 
can by group appeal to consumers increase its market 
by hundreds of thousands of tons per year, something 
can some day be done for flour and its products. 
Other industries are finding a way to convert their 
individual efforts in “swapping customers” into united 
effort to create new customers. Sooner or later, bread 
industries will have to adopt the same course. 
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Domestic Demand.—Buyers in all quarters seem to have been attracted by the 
recent decline in prices, and many are reported to have made substantial purchases. 
In most milling centers the past week was characterized as one of good business, 
though interest sagged at the close of the 
period on the upturn in wheat. 

Export Trade.—Regular sales of 
good volume are being made to Latin 
America, chiefly to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Exporters are hopeful that, once the 
British coal strike is settled, buyers in 
European markets will resume purchas- 
ing in substantial quantities, but at pres- 
ent European price ideas are well out of 
line with mill offers. The Orient con- 
tinues indifferent to Pacific Coast flour. 

Production.—Old flour is being or- 
dered out in fairly satisfactory volume, 
and production is being maintained at a rate slightly better than normal for No- 
vember, although last week’s grind was curtailed by the Thanksgiving holiday. 

Flour Prices—Mill quotation lists indicate virtually no change from those of 
a week ago. 

Wheat.—Argentine weather conditions appear to have been the chief factor 
influencing the strength in last week’s wheat futures markets, which scored an 
advance of about 2c bu from Saturday to Saturday. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed prices continue to advance, in spite of the fact that de- 
mand has not yet reached seasonal proportions. Colder weather in feeding areas 
has stimulated inquiry, but mill offerings are light and many plants are oversold. 
Some jobbers are understood to be finding it necessary to limit sales of bran. Mill 
prices average $1 ton over those of a week ago. 























European Markets by Cable 

Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 30.—(Special Cable)—The market is extremely slow, and 
very little new business has been done. It is difficult to dispose of flour which is 
arriving. The consumptive demand for flour and bread is below normal. There 
is a general feeling that prices will be lower when the freight situation reaches a 
more normal basis, and this, added to the promising world wheat situation, causes 
buyers to evince no interest in present quotations. Today’s prices: Canadian top 
patents 44s@45s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.45@7.71 bbl), Canadian export patents 42s 
($7.11 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s@42s 9d ($7.11@7.24 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 43s ($7.28 bbl), Australian patents, arriving 42s ($7.11 bbl), for January 
shipment 40s ($6.78 bbl), American low grades 33s ($5.59 bbl), Argentine low grades 
25s 8d ($4.28 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.03 bbl). 

Liverpool.—At present prices imported flour is unable to compete with the 
home milled product. Demand for any variety is extremely quiet. Home mills are 
running on short time. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s 9d@45s 3d 
per 280 lbs ($7.41@7.66 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s 9d ($7.07 bbl), American 
soft winter patents 44s ($7.45 bbl}, Australian patents, for December shipment, 
41s ($6.95 bbl), American low grades 36s ($6.10 bbl). 

Glasgow.—T rade in flour is slow, buyers being very cautious, as they anticipate 
lower prices in the near future. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 42s 
6d@43s per 280 Ibs ($7.20@7.28 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s ($7.11 bbl), Ca- 
nadian soft winters 41s ($6.95 bbl), American soft winters 43s ($7.28 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 41s ($6.95 bbl). 

Belfast.—Buyers are apathetic, and sales are difficult to make for any delivery. 
Stocks of Kansas flour are plentiful, and it is selling at 45s per 280 lbs, delivered 
($7.62 bbl). ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 45s@45s 6d per 280 lbs 
($7.62@7.71 bbl), Canadian export patents 42s 6d ($7.20 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 44s ($7.45 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s 6d ($7.20 bbl), American 
soft winters 45s ($7.62 bbl), Canadian soft winters 41s ($6.95 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, 45s ($7.62 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Buyers lack interest, owing to heavy stocks. They have no con- 
fidence in the present prices. Sales of Kansas flours are limited, as the prices are 
unprofitable to importers. Canadian prices are also too high. Quotations for home 
milled flour are lower, but buyers cannot be attracted. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian export patents $8.20@8.45 per 100 kilos ($7.80@7.52 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$8.10@8.30 ($7.21@7.89 bbl), Kansas straights $8 ($7.12 bbl), home milled, prompt 
delivery, $8 ($7.12 bbl). 
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Hamburg.—tThere is a fair demand for secondhand parcels, which are seHing 
at a lower level than mills’ offers. Canadian flours are firmer. Demand for home 
milled fiour has improved. Offers of rye flour are limited. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents $8.45@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.52@7.74 bbl), Canadian export 
patents $8.20@8.60 ($7.30@17.65 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.10@8.60 ($7.21@7.65 
bbl), Kansas export patents $8.05@8.50 ($7.16@7.56 bbl), English patents $8.40@ 
9.10 ($748@8.10 bbl), home milled $11.40@11.45 ($10.15@10.19 bbl), rye flour $8.60 
@9.05 ($7.65@8.05 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Considerable purchases have been made for, December-January 
shipment, but other buyers are holding off, as they lack confidence in the level of 
prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.70@9 per 100 kilos ($7.74@ 
8.01 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.30@8.50 ($7.39@7.56 bbl), Kansas top pat- 
ents $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.15 ($7.25 bbl). 


WHEAT 
Wheat is quiet in the London market, as buyers are listless. The premium on 
parcels afloat is gradually disappearing. In Liverpool the market is firmer, owing 
to unfavorable reports from Argentina. Russia is offering wheat freely, and 
large sales have been made both in this country and on the Continent. In Ham- 
burg, offers are scarce, while in Copenhagen some business has been done in 
Swedish rye. 
FEED 
The feed market is slow in London, and prices are easier. Bran is quoted at 
£7 5s ton and middlings at £7 15s. Plate pollards are firm at £6 6s 3d. In Liver- 
pool low grade flour is very firm, and the stocks of Argentine flour of this kind are 
In Belfast there is an improved demand for feedingstuffs, and stocks are 
Bran is quoted there at £9 ton. 


small. 
small. 


OIL CAKE 

In London, feeding cakes are very quiet. They are also easy in Liverpool, where 

demand is poor. American linseed cake is firm at £10 5s ton, with Argentine quotec 

at £10 15s. Russia is offering cake at £9 15s. Some sales of cottonseed meal for 
December-January shipment have been made at £7 16s 3d ton. 


OATMEAL 

Demand for oatmeal in London is below normal. In Aberdeen it is quoted at 

37s 6d, ex-store. There is a better sentiment toward American rolled oats, and 
there has been occasional forward buying, but, on the whole, prices are too high 
at 38s 6d@39s. In Belfast there has been no forward business done, but some sales 
of spot American and Canadian flaked have been made at 38s 6d, ex-store. Mills 
offer rolled oats at 40s@40s 6d, while home mills quote at 43s, delivered, and oat- 


meal at 35s. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 























NORTHWEST— Nov. 28 Nov. 29 NORTHWEST— N 9 x 5 
Nov. 27Nov. 20 1925 1924 Net, i ten Of den 
Minneapolis ...190,405 196,505 227,271 227,556 Minneapolis ...... 36 37 44 41 
St. Paul ...... 14,066 13,519 12,922 10,922 ee (MED, 2.5 welewe ys 64 61 59 50 
Duluth-Superior 13,250 3,700 14,440 32,240 Duluth-Superior .. 36 91 40 87 
Outside mills*..166,5 222,338 271,801 238,438 Outside mills* ... 64 59 67 59 
Totals ....384,222 466,062 526,434 509,156 Average ..... 43 49 53 50 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..126,742 152,528 93,502 112,114 Kansas City ...... 72 86 61 75 
Wichita ...... 43,715 54,950 24,124 35,359 WEIL 5S aa 0 die o's & 70 88 37 56 
BASS ccccvvesd 35,034 34,833 24,741 29,430 GN a nwecs-d sce 92 90 55 64 
St. Joseph .... 41,457 39,126 39,319 42,114 St. Joseph ....... 87 82 82 88 
Omaha ....... 22,659 23,848 20,459 24,765 Omaha .......... 83 88 75 90 
Outside millst..256,382 268,521 180,890 217,644 Outside millst ... 71 74 48 56 
Totals . -525,989 573,806 383,035 461,426 Average ..... 74 80 34 72 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Se eee 31,500 32,100 28,000 25,000 St. Louis ......... 49 50 44 39 
Outsidet 51,100 52,100 44,100 40,200 ft 59 60 51 46 
TOGO -cccceecse 36,900 46,000 35,200 27,300 WONG. Kc.0s0 Ses ees “4 96 73 57 
Outside 24,635 36,628 35,389 70,281 Outsidef ....... 48 55 50 63 
Indianapolis .. sess eevee sees 10,004 Indianapolis ..... ee ee 50 
Southeast ..... 96,660 106,203 102,021 121,145 oe 65 67 64 72 
Totals ....240,795 273,031 244,710 293,930 Average ..... 60 64 57 55 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ..... 23,200 29,267 29,430 33,167 Portiand ......... 37 47 47 53 
Seattle ........ 23,350 25,460 26,635 23,700 er eee 50 54 50 49 
THOCRE. occvcss 25,054 38,932 383,263 14,331 PRS. 00:5 0.00 oie da 68 58 25 
Totals 71,604 93,659 89,328 71,198 Average ..... 45 58 52 “1 
Buffalo ........ 184,676 204,238 173,118 180,560 OAT 77 86 73 75 
Chicago ....... 30,000 36,000 32,000 32,000 CRICRBO osicscccess 75 90 80 80 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 


Duluth-Superior. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Louis, but controlled in that city. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 30. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadel 

I n 4 phia Boston Columb e 
Spring first patent .........+- 1.15@ 7.40 $7.75@ 8.00 $....@-... $7.40@ 7.90 $8.30@ 8.40 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.65@ 7.85 $5.00 9.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.75@ 7.15 = 7.40@ 7.85... @seee 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.10 7.45@ 7.90 7.15@ 7.40 7.65@ 8.00 7.40@ 835 7.40@ 7.65  8.20@ 8.40 
Spring first clear ......++..+: 6.50@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.30 7.256@ 7.60 Pee 7.40@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.50 ....@. em I 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.80@ 7.15 coco Dever 7.15@ 7.55 7.00@ 7.50 7.90@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.70 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.90 7.35 
Sard winter straight ........ 6.25@ 6.60 ....@....  6.45@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.80 7.30@ 7.35 ....@..:. 7.00@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 ....@.... roe 138 7 = 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.80@ 6.10 ....@.... 5.55@ 6.85 5.765@ 6.26 ....@.... enon ks By Teer i Seb aoyon Mean ides: it a Cee 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.80@ 7.20 a Se iv emthdds 6.75@ 7.25 POOP re Oe 6.85@ 7.10 aves eee 6.90@ 7.50 7.30 7 2 5 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.20@ 6.60 ..6.@ieee eee @ises 6 .00@ 6.40 .@.... 6.60@ 7.25 *5.86@ 6.10 *6.00@ 6.65 6.65@ 7.00 6.900 730 100g 25 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.60@ 6.00 cose Qeese mr ee 5.75@ 6.10 @.. cee Paes ern Fee er? eee 6.40@ 6.60 seas te 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye Sour, white ........5.0:. 5.565@ 5.76 5.56@ 6.75 ....@.... badass 6.25@ 6.35 5.90@ 6.25 5.65@ 5.90 ...@ 5.75 6.20@ 6.50 
Rye flour, dark ........+..00- 3.75@ 4.25 3.90@ 4.20 ....@.... es Mains ate ist Mes < 4.25@ 4.50 6.50@ 5.75 4.65@ 4.70 a ‘$ 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg T os e 

Family patent ..$7.30@ 8.00 $8.80@ 9.00 Kansas we eee $7.60@ 7.90 Spring top patentf...$....@7.90 $....@8.85 Spring first clearf....... fe30 whee : 
Straight ........ 56.60@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.00 Dakota 7.25@ 7.70 , 7.75@ 8.00 Ontario 90% patentst. 5.75@5.80 ....@.... Spring: exports§ ........ 40s 9d ; 
et 6.60@ 6.60 as WS Montana ....... 6.90@ 7.20 ° 7.55@ 7.75 Spring second patent ....@7.40 ....@8.25 * Ontario exports§ ....... 42s 0d cu2., 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


Atwe. we in Europe last week were the largest so far during the present crop 


year, while shipments there were a little above average. 


On passage figures 


have declined, but are well. above those of the corresponding date last year. 
Total shipments from North America were a little smaller, while those from Russia 


were larger. 


Since Aug. 1 Russia has shipped 4,000,000 bus more than in the same 


period last year, and whereas last year, after the beginning of November, Russian 
exports ag gaa dwindled to very moderate quantities, this year they are so 
y 


far being fully maintained. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table 
(000’s omitted): 


showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, 


in bushels 

















Bushels 

No. of Week Russia and 
eek ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
14 A ara 11,244 48 576 1,548 1,028 14,444 
SE Ee Sw co oes te es 11,279 363 392 2,472 1,288 15,794 
 * ere 11,138 259 168 1,208 1,272 14,045 
| ke . ee ee 10,651 263 144 2,160 880 14,098 
oak EA os casei ss 182,308 6,989 5,712 20,784 15,944 231,737 
ist year to date ....... 145,336 18,704 10,352 14,016 19,072 207,480 

SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 
mitted): 

On passage 
». of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
eek ending Week To date Wee To date Week 
i. Oe ee¥aes <ankdee he 12,856 158,072 12,656 158,672 38,000 
FE eer ee 14,064 172,136 12,304 170,976 39,760 
Nov. 20 ... 12,032 184,168 10,688 181,664 41,104 
ee Ech ecdetecss 11,928 196,096 14,304 195,968 38,728 
st SORT Ob GARD: «cc c's 0's own 166,656 164,888 35,144 





On the basis of official figures, exportable surpluses remaining in the principal 


‘xporting countries would appear to be ample to meet even a somewhat increased 
lemand during the balance of the crop year. 


Figuring upon a crop year beginning 


Aug. 1, the position in these countries is approximately as follows: 


The United States crop was 840,000,000 bus. 


Not only was there no carry-over 


of old crop on Aug. 1, but in the net result some 9,000,000 bus of new crop supplies 
had been used at that date, leaving total supplies for the crop year at 831,000,000. 
{ome consumption will probably not be less than 620,000,000 bus, and may be more. 
These figures would indicate an exportable surplus on Aug. 1 of 211,000,000 bus. 
Assuming now a carry-over on Aug. 1, next, of 20,000,000 bus, there would be avail- 
able for export during the crop year 191,000,000. Exports of wheat and flour from 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 15 have been almost exactly 100,000,000 bus, but about 5,500,000 of 
Canadian wheat were imported in that period for milling in bond, and this quantity 


should be deducted. 
and July 31 would be 96,500,000 bus. 
the surplus will be correspondingly less. 


On this basis the surplus available for export between Nov. 15 
If home consumption exceeds 620,000,000 bus, 


Figuring along the same general lines, and making allowance for a minimum 


carry-over on July 31, next, Canada’s exportable surplus available after Nov. 1 


should be a little over 240,000,000 bus. 


5 


Assuming an Argentine crop of 230,000,000 bus, and allowing for a carry-over 
on Aug. 1, next, of 35,000,000, there should be available for export after Nov. 15, 
including the stocks of old wheat still on hand, about 160,000,000. 

Estimates of the Australian crop of 1925-26 have recently been increased by 


some 6,000,000 bus, to 113,000,000. 


Figuring the carry-over last August on this 


basis, and assuming the present crop is 150,000,000 bus, and allowing an average 
carry-over on July 31, next, the Australian surplus available after Nov. 15 should 


be 95,000,000. 


The aggregate surplus in these four principal countries available for export 
after Nov. 15 may, therefore, be as much as 591,500,000 bus. In addition there will 
be moderate but undetermined surpluses in Russia, the Balkan states, India and 


minor exporters. 


If the demand this year should continue to show the percentage 


increase over last year which has characterized the first 15 weeks, world shipments 


during the remaining 37 weeks would require about 571,000,000 bus. 


This latter 


figure is higher than certain trade forecasts of demand, but on the other hand the 
Argentine and Australian crops may be overestimated in the above calculations, and 
United States consumption may be too low. 








SPILLERS REPRESENTATIVES 
ON THEIR WAY TO ENGLAND 


P. Lloyd Tanner, a director of Spillers 
Overseas Industries, Ltd., London, Eng., 
and D. E. Treharne, manager of the 
Spillers mill at Calgary, Alta., were in 
Minneapolis on Nov. 30, en route to New 
York, where they will sail on Dec. 8 for 
England. Mr. Treharne expects to re- 
turn to Canada in about two months. 





Southwestern Planting Continued 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Winter weather in 
Kansas last week put a stop to delayed 
wheat seeding operations. The plant 
made little growth, but improved mois- 
ture conditions which followed rain and 
snow assure better prospects for with- 
standing the winter. Wheat is found in 
all stages of growth and development, 
with the best in the central and eastern 
part of the state, where it is supplying 
good pasture. In Oklahoma the sowing 
of wheat continues, but is nearing com- 
pletion in most counties. That planted 
early is in good to excellent condition. 


Argentine Yield Estimated 
The wheat area to be harvested in 
Argentina, according to the official re- 
port, is 19,266,000 acres. An unofficial 
estimate of the yield places it at 223,- 
000,000 bus. 


Argentine Flax Harvest Begun 


The Argentine flaxseed harvest has be- 
gun, according to a cablegram, dated 





Nov. 20, from the acting commercial at- 
taché at Buenos Aires. The recent rains 
are causing slight damage to the crop, 
but are improving pasturage. The offi- 
cial report of the area to be harvested 
is 6,679,000 acres. 


More Moisture in Utah and Idaho 


Ocven, Utan.—Snowfall and rain 
throughout the Utah and Idaho wheat 
growing belts last week resulted in im- 
proved conditions for winter wheat and 
assured ground moisture for spring 
wheat. Snowfall is normal in the higher 
altitudes. 


Oregon Crops Prospering 

PortLtanp, Orecon.—Crop conditions 
are reported good in all the wheat sec- 
tions. The weather has been mild, mois- 
ture abundant and fall sown grain is 
making a healthy growth. Farmers in 
many places have turned stock into the 
fields to keep the grain down. 





Galveston Case Postponed 
New Orteans, La.—Hearing of the 
argument in the Galveston rate case be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, at Washington, has been postponed 
until Dec. 9-10. It was to have been 
held a week earlier. 





A St. Louis bakery employee was in- 
jured through slipping on an iron door 
flush with a granitoid passageway along 
which he walked in connection with his 
employment. He sued for damages, but 
was denied recovery on the ground that 
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there was no negligence in the mainte- 
nance of the door in the. particular 
place. In affirming a judgment of dis- 
missal of the claim in this case—Koenig 
vs Heitz (282 S. W. 107)—the St. Louis 
court of appeals also decided that the 
employer’s failure to light the place was 
not actionable negligence, because “if 
there had been a dozen lights he could 
not have walked around the door,” and 
because the employee knew of the door’s 
position in the passageway. 


WILLIAM C. EDGAR WRITES 
LIFE OF JUDSON M. BEMIS 


The Bellman Co., Minneapolis, an- 
nounces the publication of “Judson Moss 
Bemis, Pioneer,” a biography written by 
William C. Edgar, formerly editor of 
The Northwestern Miller. It is a hand- 
some volume, telling the story of a ro- 
mantic figure in the business life of 
America, the founder of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. Mr. Bemis died in 1921. Mr. Ed- 
gar’s book will be reviewed in a subse- 
quent issue of this publication. 








Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Nov. 27, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 5 8 194 243 - ee 
Kansas City... 63 18 143 108 
Chicago ...... 228 238 167 124 fo i 
New York .... 245 265 134 97 329 347 
Boston ....... 28 31 27 19 ee ee 
Baltimore .... 21 29 6 15 os ee 
Philadelphia... 42 47 48 6 151 136 
Milwaukee ... 34 47 13 14 a4 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 211 184 223 209 420 355 
Nashville .... .. ss ee ee 46 51 
*Buffalo ..... -- 184 — os ee ee 
*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Nov. 18. 2,561 2,679 2,814 
Previous week ....... 2,829 2,704 2,915 
July 1-Nov. 13 ....... 54,626 52,477 55,648 

Imports— 

Week ending Nov. 13. o's’ 2 
Previous week ....... ge8 1 wee 
SURF BZoteee Bbc crcese 2 3 1 

Exports— 

Week ending Nov. 13. 224 240 418 
Previous week ....... 241 180 352 
July 1-Nov. 18 ..-.... 5,400 8,881 5,843 
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“PANHANDLING” IS OPPOSED * 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—aA resolution to the 
effect that hereafter no appeals for aid, 
financial or otherwise, will be made to 
the allied trades for the purpose of pro- 
moting conventions, was unanimously 
adopted, on motion of G. R. Williams, 
Wilkes-Barre, at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, at Harrisburg, on Nov. 
22. 

The program for the midyear meeting 
of the association, to be held at Harris- 
burg, Jan. 10-11, was considered. Most 
of the speeches will be followed by open 
forum discussion. On Jan. 10 a banquet 
will be held in the ballroom of the Penn 
Harris Hotel. 

Among those present at the executive 
committee meeting were Benjamin Ap- 
ple, C. C. Latus, G. R. Williams, George 
W. Fisher, E. S. Manbeck, and William 
F. Seaman. 





PACIFIC COAST FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oe. BEST so cccsees 46,800 50 
Previous week .... 46,800 54 
ZORF OOD <ccesccce 52,800 50 
Two years ago..... 5 49 
Three years ago... 81 
Four years ago.... f 79 
Five years ago..... 52,8 33 





Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
DY. BOPET «vo ene ss 57,000 25,054 44 
Previous week .... 57,000 38,932 68 
WORF GRO cscsceces 4 57,000 33,263 58 
Two years ago..... 57,000 14,331 25 
Three years ago... 57,000 53,957 95 
Four years ago.... 57,000 25,573 45 
Five years ago..... 57,000 29,463 bd2 


Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 









Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 21-27 eT 37 
Previous week ........ 47 
Year ago 47 
Two years ag 53 
Three ye 94 
Four years ago 53 
Five years ago 49 








Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


Nov. | Dec. 


Northwest 
Southwest 

Central & Southern 
Buffalo 

Pacific Coast 


Feb. | March} April | May | June | July 


Aug. | Sept. Oct. 





United States (Census) ++++rrr++teerrereeese 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS BUYS MILL MACHINERY 
BUSINESS OF NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 





Milwaukee Company Acquires Good-Will, Patents and Inventory, and Will Handle 
Current Orders—Transfer of Equipment from Indianapolis Expected— 
Consideration Involved in Transaction Not Announced 


Mitwavxee, Wis.—It has been official- 
ly announced here that the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., of this city, has taken 
over the business of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., includ- 
ing good-will, patents and inventory, and 
that current orders will be handled by 
the Allis-Chalmers company. No infor- 
mation has been made public as to the 
amount involved in the transaction, which 
has been under negotiation at Indian- 
apolis for several days. Max W. Babb, 
vice president of the Allis-Chalmers com- 
pany, returned from Indianapolis on 
Nov. 27. 

Early this year the mill construction 
and machinery department of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. was incorporated 
under the name of Nordyke & Marmon, 
Inc. The motor car manufacturing divi- 
sion of the company remains unchanged, 
and it is understood that plans have 
been made for greatly increasing activi- 
ties in this line. Automotive trade pub- 
lications have been publishing advertise- 
ments for four or five months concerning 
a new and smaller type of Marmon car 
to be a companion of the big Marmon, 
and to be produced in greater quantity. 

The manufacturing history of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. dates to 1851, when 
Ellis Nordyke and his son, Addison H., 
formed a partnership under the name of 
E. & A. H. Nordyke for the construc- 
tion of mills. The first plant was located 
on the banks of the Whitewater River, 
Richmond, Ind. In 1876, after steady 
growth of the business, the plant was 
moved to Indianapolis, where it contin- 
ued to expand. 

The Allis-Chalmers enterprise dates to 
1901, when the E. P. Allis Co. began 
manufacturing mill machinery at Mil- 
waukee. Subsequently this firm absorbed 
the Fraser & Chalmers Co., the Gates 
Iron Works, of Chicago, and the Dick- 
son Mfg. Co., of Scranton, Pa. In 1913 
the company was reorganized and as- 
sumed the present corporate title. The 
Bullock Electric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
was acquired in 1920. 





* 
DECLINE NOTED IN GRECIAN 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Gardner Richard- 
son, United States commercial attaché at 
Athens, reports that within the last four 
years Greece has considerably curtailed 
her former heavy importations of wheat 
and flour, which were due to insufficient 
wheat crops. Most of this grain came 
from Canada and the United States. 
When the refugees arrived from Asia 
Minor and Thrace, imports for a time in- 
creased considerably. A great many of 
these refugees, however, were experi- 
enced cultivators. Under the adminis- 
tration of the government and of the 
refugee settlement committee, they have 
greatly increased the cultivated area of 
Greece, as well as the agricultural pro- 
duction, he explains. 

This operated to curb the quantities of 
wheat and flour formerly purchased 
abroad, so that, if the annual increase 
in domestic wheat production is main- 
tained for the next decade, Greece will 
be all but independent of foreign cereal 
supplies, with but a minimum import of 

rain. 

Greek millers have seen their business 
expand rapidly in recent years. New 
mills have been built, and old ones re- 
paired or equipped with new machinery. 
The extension of the milling industry has 
been supported by the government, and 
has reduced the demand for imported 
flour. Acidity regulations have been en- 
forced to keep out of the country second 
rate (clears) flour, which is produced in 
large quantities by local mills. Heavier 
import duties on flour than on wheat 
were enforced to protect local millers 
from the competition of imported flour. 
This legislation has been somewhat er- 
ratic. When small home crops and a 
high international market price for wheat 





made the local market high, import 
duties on wheat and flour were either 
canceled or lowered. Thus the market 
police regulated the price of bread. 

Hard winters and springs are the 
wheat types used to bolster the local 
flour trade. They are, however, always 
mixed either with domestic, Roumanian, 
Bulgarian or Russian wheat. Price is 
the sole determinant in placing orders, 
with no special preference factor ap- 
parent. 


INCREASED FLOUR DUTY 
PROPOSED IN GERMANY 


Hamepvure, Germany, Nov. 13.— A 
meeting of the German Millers’ Associa- 
tion took place in Berlin on Nov. 11, at 
which Mr. Matti, the secretary, gave 
some details about the importance of 
duties on imported flour to German mill- 
ers and consumers. His remarks led to 
the following resolution being moved: 

“We, the members of the German Mill- 
ers’ Association, request the government 
and the legislature to fix a minimum 
flour duty of 12.50 marks per 100 kilos 
and to introduce a reasonable automatic 
duty as from Jan. 1, 1927. As only for- 
eign “luxury” flours are imported and 
sold as patents, which flours compare in 
quality to German patents, neither the 
bakers nor the consuming public will be 
affected by the increase in duty, for the 
extra 2.50 marks will in no way increase 
the price of bread to the great mass of 
the population. On the contrary, the 
hindering effect of foreign flour will be 
removed and, as a result, will cheapen 
flour for the bakery. Under present con- 
ditions, millers have to compensate for 
their losses on some of their products by 
asking higher prices for others. Thus 
an increased duty would prove no disad- 
vantage to the mass of consumers, but, 
on the contrary, an advantage, and 
would help the German milling industry, 
the importance of which is an outstand- 
ing feature. Moreover, a larger quantity 
of feedingstuffs would be available if 
more flour were produced, and this would 
profit both farmers and cattle raisers.” 

This proposal is being vigorously op- 
posed by flour importers, who do not 
regard their imports by any means as 
“luxury” flours, considering that all 
grades are imported and find a ready 
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sale among bakers for strengthening 
their mixture, the home milled flour be- 
ing mostly of a soft variety. The pres- 
ent duty of 10 marks was introduced a 
year ago, and although its effect has been 
to limit imports, nevertheless a larger 
quantity than anticipated has found its 
way into Germany. 


JAMES RICHMOND FORSYTHE, 
COLORADO MILLER, IS DEAD 


Denver, Coro.—Funeral services were 
held on Nov. 21 for the late James Rich- 
mond Forsythe, general manager of the 
Longmont (Colo.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., who died of heart failure on Nov. 19. 

Among members of the industry who 
attended the funeral were: J. K. Mullen, 
general manager, O. L. Malo, vice presi- 
dent, E. M. Ryan, assistant general man- 
ager, and H. E. Johnson, former general 
manager, of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver; R. C. Johnson, man- 
ager of the Southern Bag & Burlap Co., 
Denver; C. E. Williams, manager of the 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver; H. D. Wil- 
liams, manager of the Farmers’ Flour 
Mills, Berthoud, Colo; H. E. Kelly, man- 
ager of the Model Flour Mills, Greeley, 
Colo; G. B. Irwin, manager of the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Flour Mills; J. L. Barr, 
president, and R. P. Quest, vice presi- 
dent, of the Denio-Barr Milling & Grain 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo; J. F. Hays, man- 
ager of the Longmont (Colo.) Flour 
Mills; T. H. Mainland, assistant man- 
ager of the Hungarian Flour Mills, Den- 
ver. 

Mr. Forsythe was born in Nova Scotia, 
Feb. 19, 1847. He came to Colorado in 
1871, locating first at Ralston Creek. 
In 1887 he moved to Longmont to enter 
the milling business, becoming a member 
of the board of directors of the Long- 
mont Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co. 
He was one of the organizers and char- 
ter members of the Denver Grain Ex- 
change, serving on the board of directors 
since 1912. 








REVISED CUBAN INVOICES REQUIRED 

The Cuban consul general in New 
York has announced that, beginning with 
Jan, 2, 1927, he will accept for certifica- 
tion only those invoices which comply 
with the following stipulations, according 
to the foreign tariffs division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The invoices must be 9x14 inches, and 
at the foot of the sheet below the ship- 
per’s declaration, a space of not less 
than 3% inches must be left blank for 
the consul’s official rubber stamp. On 
invoices of more than one sheet, this 
blank space is required only on the last 
sheet, and the heading on the invoice is 
required only on the first sheet. 








The Grinding of Canadian Wheat by 
United States Mills 


ANADIAN millers oppose American 
milling of Canadian wheat in bond 
for export; but, according to a new 

publication of the food research institute 
of Stanford University, California, this 
practice is likely to persist. In the 
fiscal year 1925-26 15,583,000 bus were 
so imported and milled, chiefly by plants 
in the states bordering the Great Lakes. 
Buffalo, because of its location, is the 
great American center for milling Cana- 
dian wheat, whether for domestic con- 
sumption or for export. This tendency 
is likely to increase, and Buffalo to ex- 
pand as a milling center, because Ameri- 
can wheat good enough to mill into 
standard flour for export is becoming too 
expensive. It tends to become so be- 
cause domestic demand is principally for 
the highest quality of bread flour, made 
from superior wheats of which we do 
not in ordinary years produce a surplus. 
Soft American wheats are not so used, 
and the profitable disposition of their 
under premium grades is one of the prob- 
lems of American wheat growing which 
is likely to be accentuated in the future, 
so long as demand for flour quality con- 
tinues exacting. 

Some Canadian wheat, in 1925-26 over 
1,500,000 bus, pays the duty of 42c bu 


and is milled for domestic consumption. 
Detailed price tables published by the 
food research institute, comparing prices 
in Winnipeg, plus the duty, with those of 
similar kinds of American wheats, show 
that at times Canadian prices are below 
American, even when costs of transpor- 
tation are considered. Hence at such 
times American millers in the Great 
Lakes territory may find importation for 
domestic consumption advantageous, be- 
cause of both price and quality. 
A large and good crop of American 
hard wheat and a small or poor crop of 
Canadian hard wheat operate to deter 
importation of Canadian wheat; a small 
crop of American hard wheat and a 
large crop of Canadian hard wheat act 
to stimulate imports. The demand of 
American consumers for high grade 
flours which must be ground, at least in 
part, from hard wheats, and the desire 
of millers to maintain their export trade, 
are the principal causes determining im- 
portations from Canada. In time, if the 
present duty continues in force, expan- 
sion of wheat farming is likely to occur 
wherever in the United States hard wheat 
can be grown; in Montana, Kansas, east- 
ern Colorado, southeastern New Mexico, 
northwestern Oklahoma and Texas. 





HEAVY WHEAT MOVEMENT - 
FINDS READY MARKET 


Active mill buying and good export 
inquiry have held the domestic wheat 
market firm during the 1926-27 season 
to date, in spite of the rapid movement 
of the 1926 crop, the Department of 
Agriculture said recently in a review of 
the situation. 

Marketings during the first three 
months of the season equaled approxi- 
mately half of this year’s harvest, but 
milling demand was active on account of 
generally low stocks of flour at the open- 
ing of the season, while substantial 
amounts of wheat were taken to replen- 
ish depleted mill and commercial hold- 
ings. 

Exports also were large, because of 
small reserves in Europe and its smaller 
crops this year. Early in the season, 
exports were considerably larger than 
for the corresponding period in 1924, 
when more wheat was available in this 
country than this year, but shipments 
now are restricted by sharply higher 
ocean freight rates. 

Although the wheat crop this year is 
slightly larger than the average for the 
past five years, says the department, the 
unusually small reserves at the begin- 
ning of the season reduced the total be- 
low the average amount available for 
the years since the war. The supply is 
larger than for last season and is about 
the same as for 1923 and 1924, but with 
the exception of those years it is the 
smallest since 1917. The quality of the 
winter wheat crop is unusually good, but 
part of the soft winter wheat and the 
bulk of the spring wheat were damaged 
to some degree by excessive rains. 

Premiums for high protein wheat are 
much lower this year than in recent sea- 
sens, on account of the abundant supply 
of this wheat. Weight and moisture con- 
tent have become more important fac- 
tors than the protein test at this market 

The supply of wheat in the Northern 
Hemisphere this year is practically the 
same as a year ago. Reports indicate 
that deliveries of native wheat in Euro- 
pean markets are relatively small, while 
much of the grain is of poor quality 
and light in weight. In a number ot 
European countries where grain is pro- 
tected by tariff the prices of native 
wheat are above a world parity. 

Canadian stocks of old wheat, which 
were large on July 1, were rapidly re- 
duced during July and August, and when 
the new crop movement began were about 
the same as two years ago. The early 
movement of Canadian wheat was re- 
tarded by rain and snow, which re- 
peatedly interrupted harvesting and 
threshing, and lowered the grade of 
much of the wheat. Marketings recent- 
ly, however, have been liberal, and the 
movement to date is about the same as 
last year. 

Market developments in the near fu- 
ture will be largely influenced by the out- 
turn in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
acreage sown there is slightly larger than 
in 1925, and conditions have been gen- 
erally favorable, so that Australia and 
Argentina may have more wheat to ship 
than last season. It is still too early, 
however, to arrive at a definite estimate 
of the outturn in those countries. 

Reduced supplies of rye in important 
European countries are an important 
factor in world bread grain prices this 
year. The European crop outside of 
Russia is about 135,000,000 bus below 
last year’s figure, and prices in Euro- 
pean markets are materially higher than 
a year ago. 





CORN BORER QUARANTINE REVISED 

A fourth revision of the quarantine on 
account of the European corn borer, 
made necessary by the spread of the 
pest into new territory,—Indiana and 
West Virginia,—was made effective on 
Nov. 23 by C. F. Marvin, acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In addition to the 
new territory described, certain changes 
have been made in the regulations under 
the quarantine. It also includes three 
amendments, issued previously, involving 
the additions of territory. 

The revised quarantine requires the in- 
spection and certification of shelled corn 
and seed of broom corn, products hither- 
to exempted from the requirements. Pro- 
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vision is also made for the disinfection, 
as a condition of interstate movement, of 
any restricted article found to be in- 
fested with the European corn borer 
when, in the opinion of the inspector, 
such disinfection or treatment will elimi- 
nate all risk of transmission of infesta- 
tion. 

The European corn borer now exists 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Maine, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
and West Virginia. 


COMMISSION AFFECTED BY 
SUPREME COURT OPINIONS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court continues to clip the wings of 
the Federal Trade Commission. In three 
opinions rendered last week the court 
holds that the commission has no juris- 
diction over the “control and ownership 
of properties, physical assets and busi- 
nesses of interstate corporations.” 

In the case of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the Western Meat Co. it 
was shown that the latter and the Ne- 
vada Meat Co. were competitors in in- 
terstate trade. The former bought the 
stock of the latter. The commission en- 
tered a cease, desist and divest order, 
and the defendants appealed to the 
ccurts. The Supreme Court finds in this 
case that the commission is right, tech- 
nically, because at the time the order was 
issued the direct ownership of the physi- 
cal properties by the purchasing com- 
pany had not been effected. 

In the cases of the Thatcher Mfg. Co. 
and Swift & Co. against the commission, 
the circumstances being similar to those 
of the first case, except that stock own- 
ership had been followed by actual ac- 
quisition of the properties, the court held 
that nothing was to be gained by direct- 
ing the defendants to divest themselves 
of valueless stock and that the commis- 
sion could not compel the defendants to 
divest themselves of acquired properties. 








ALBERS BROS. OPEN NEW 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Albers Bros. 
Milling Co.’s branch at Los Angeles is 
now installed and working in a new office 
and warehouse building on a three-acre 
site at the intersection of Sixty-second 
Street and Avalon Boulevard. George 
Albers, president, came from San Fran- 
cisco, and William Albers, vice president, 
from Portland, Oregon, to dedicate the 
new plant. 

At present the Albers distributing 
point consists of a one-story, steel frame, 
concrete and brick office and warehouse 
building, with a floor space of 60,000 
square feet. Work is being rushed on a 
five-story re-enforced concrete grain mill 
and bulk storage warehouse. Part of 
the machinery which this new addition 
will house has already arrived. 





JOSEPH A. HILL DEAD 

Boston, Mass.—Joseph A. Hill, for a 
number of years associated with the Bos- 
ton grain trade, died suddenly, Nov. 22, 
while on his way home from his Boston 
office to Somerville, Mass. 

Mr. Hill was 74 years old. For a 
number of years he was in charge of the 
Hoosac elevator in Charlestown, Mass., 
when it was under the control of the 
Fitchburg Railroad. He later became 
an assistant warden at the Concord Re- 
formatory, remaining there for several 
years. Afterward he became associated 
with the Boston exporting grain and hay 
firm of C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc., han- 


| dling the hay end of the business, and 


when this concern went out of the grain 
export business, he remained with Frank 
W. Eddy in the hay business. He was a 
great lover of the outdoors, yachting and 
fishing being his hobbies. 





COLLECTING AND CONVEYING 

The 1926 edition of “Pneumatic Col- 
lecting and Conveying Systems” has been 
issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Inc., 
Boston. Part one of this bulletin is de- 
voted to the description of apparatus 
used in dust collecting and pneumatic 
conveying systems. It describes the ad- 


vantages of pneumatic systems, convey- 
ing of fibrous materials, dust collectors, 
collecting 


dust from _ miscellaneous 





sources, such as sand-blast machines, 
shoe machinery, tumbling barrels, grind- 
ing and polishing wheels, and blowpipe 
and -wood refuse handling systems. Part 
two includes data covering design and 
application of collecting systems, area 
and weight of round galvanized pipe and 
area of circles, the engineering method 
and design used in dust conveying sys- 
tems, table for friction loss in pipes, 
methods of determining size of fan and 
pipes, size of connections for grinding, 
polishing wheels, and woodworking ma- 
chinery,. slow speed fan performance 
tables, and other miscellaneous tables and 
engineering data. This bulletin is avail- 
able for free distribution at the office of 
the company. 





VISITORS TO CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, Nov. 22.—Charles T. 
Olson, vice president of the Commander 
Mill Co. and the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
is calling on the trade throughout the 
island. 

G. A. Breaux, of the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, visited Havana last week. 

Maorice D. Kenton. 





COTTONSEED MEAL DEFENDANT 

Mrinneapours, Minn.—An action has 
been brought by Lafayette French, Jr., 
United States district attorney, under 
section 8 of the food and drugs act 
against 1,000 sacks of cottonseed meal, 
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basing his request for seizure and con- 
demnation upon alleged misbranding. 
The consignment is said to have been 
shipped from Fort Worth to Minneapo- 
lis. Mr. French charges as “false and 
misleading” a statement on the labels, 
reading “guaranteed analysis crude pro- 
tein not less than 43 per cent.” 





DISCHARGED EMPLOYEES’ RIGHTS 

That an employer may have ground- 
lessly discharged an employee before ex- 
piration of a period for which the hiring 
was to continue does not necessarily 
mulct the employer in substantial dam- 
ages. This thought is suggested by the 
holding of the Alabama supreme court 
(Navco Hardwood Co. vs. Bass, 108 So. 
452) to the effect that in such cases the 
discharged employee is not entitled to 
recover damages enhanced through his 
own failure to use reasonable diligence to 
obtain similar employment in the same 
community and line of business. So, if a 
mill or bakery employee engaged for a 
definite period should be discharged with- 
out good cause before lapse of that time, 
and yet should have immediately open to 
him a similar position, his recoverable 
damage could not exceed the difference 
between the salary fixed by the broken 
contract and any lower salary open to 
him in the substitute employment for the 
remainder of the broken contract term. 

The court applied the fundamental rule 








A Veteran Buffalo Miller 





Buffalo, is the oldest employee of that organization. He is still on active 


B Butale F. ORTMAN, head miller for the George Urban Milling Co., 


duty, though he has reached his seventy-eighth year. 
Prussia, in 1848, he was brought to the United States when he was four years 
old, his parents settling first in Indiana and later moving to St. Anthony, 


now Minneapolis. 


Born in Memel, 


As a young man Mr. Ortman gained his first experience 


of milling in the Noble & Walker mills. Later he joined the forces of the Pills- 
bury, Crocker & Fiske Co. Subsequently he obtained a position as head miller 
at the Waite Mill, Cold Spring, Minn. He moved to St. Louis after that, but 


went to Buffalo on Nov. 24, 1881, to the Urban mills. 
Cecil Ortman is a second miller under his father. 


One of five children, 
Four years ago Mr. and 


Mrs..Ortman celebrated the golden anniversary -of their wedding. 
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that one damaged through fault or 
breach of contract by another is bound 
to use all reasonable efforts to minimize 
his loss. Except in case of certain ma- 
licious wrongs, damages awarded must 
be merely compensatory and not puni- 
tive in amount. One is not entitled to 
more under a broken contract than he 
would have received under it if it had 
not been broken. (“The Miller and the 
Law,” section 534.) 
A. L. H. Srazer. 


ROBERT BEATTY RETURNS 
FROM VOYAGE TO EUROPE 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Robert T. Beat- 
ty, northwestern editor of The North- 
western Miller, is expected to return this 
week from an extended trip abroad. 
After attending the American Bakers 
Association convention at Atlantic City, 
Mr. Beatty sailed, on Sept. 25, from Bos- 
ton. He spent most of his time in the 
British Isles, but also visited the Conti- 
nent. He arrived in New York on Nov. 
80, and is expected in Minneapolis on 
Dec. 2. Mrs. Beatty accompanied him. 








W. M. HOWARD HEADS GRAIN 
MEN IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Mass.—At the annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Massachu- 
setts Retail Grain Dealers’ Association, 
held Nov. 23 at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, William M. Howard was elected 
president, and James A. Sturges was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

At the dinner, held previous to the 
meeting, the speakers were Albert K. 
Tapper, president of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange, Willard A. Munson, 
director of extension service at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, W. San- 
ford Van Derzee, president, and Wilbur 
A. Stannard, secretary, of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants. 





GEORGIA WILL ENFORCE 
GRAIN GRADE CERTIFICATES 


Attanta, Ga.—The state department 
of agriculture will put into effect in the 
immediate future the compulsory inspec- 
tion and grade certification of all grains 
shipped into Georgia, as proposed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Under the new system a certificate 
must accompany each shipment of grain 
into the state, the certificate being fur- 
nished by a federal inspector at the 
source. The ruling is particularly im- 
portant in this state, due to the fact that 
Georgia’s production of grain is invari- 
ably much less than its consumption. 





GOOD TRADE IN BISCUIT FLOUR 

Satrna, Kansas.—A new business in 
Salina is the G. W. Curtis Mfg. Co., 
owned by G. W. Curtis, a local colored 
man, who has worked for 15 years as a 
baker. The plant turns out daily 2,500 
packages of Curtis tea biscuit flour. Mr. 
Curtis makes the flour from a recipe 
which he has perfected, he says, and be 
also manufactures corn meal biscuit flour 
from another of his own recipes. Mr. 
Curtis, who came here from Manhattan, 
says his business is taxing the capacity 
of his plant. 





A FAKE SALESMAN 

A man, misrepresenting himself as con- 
nected with a responsible firm in the 
East, is reported recently to have de- 
frauded several bakers and grocers. His 
usual story is that his company has had 
to repossess a show case at distant point, 
and if the merchant will pay the ac- 
cumulated storage and freight charges, 
he may have the case for a low price. 
The man is described as tall and heavy, 
red faced, about 60 years old, with gray 
hair and a small mustache. He drives a 
roadster. 





Relatively speaking, the amount of 
yeast in a bread dough is not large, but 
it is worth while noting that yeast itself 
is one of the finest foods known. It 
supplies the bread with supplementary 
protein of the highest order, certain val- 
uable nutritive mineral salts and particu- 
larly Vitamin B, which is so essential for 
growth and health of the human body. 
Yeast has often been called the “vita- 
minizer” of bread. , 
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NO RADICAL FARM 
RELIEF IS PREDICTION 


“Old Hands” at Washington Also Foresee 
Neither Tax Kefund Nor Tax Reduc- 
tion During Short Session 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—As members of 
Congress begin to gather for the short 
session of the sixty-ninth Congress there 
are multiplying signs that its annals will 
not be uneventful, though necessarily 
short. Three conflicting programs have 
already taken form: 

First—The administration program for 
taxation relief by a credit refund on 
taxes payable in the first half of 1927. 

Second—The Democratic program for 
a sharp reduction of the corporation in- 
come tax rate—to 11, if not 10, per cent 
—plus the repeal of the automobile tax, 
and maybe some other slices. 

Third—A renewed drive for agricul- 
tural relief. 

When the administration idea of tem- 


porary taxation relief was first an- 
nounced it seemed likely to be very 
popular. It may be so in a broad sense, 


but it has found many of the administra- 
tion leaders in Congress cold. 

Moreover, there is much sympathy ‘in 
Republican ranks with the suggestion 
that if there is to be taxation relief the 
overtaxed corporations ought to be given 
first consideration. Some Republicans 
do not relish the idea of the Democrats 
posing as the fond friends of industry. 
They are reluctant, too, to oppose a per- 
manent reduction of taxation when it is 
so obvious that the federal taxes are ex- 
cessive, although politically they prefer 
to defer the reductiou until 1928 if they 
can do so without embarrassment. 

The immense surplus cotton crop is 
rallying the South to the idea of federal 
legislation to deal with all surpluses of 
staple crops. The indications are that 
the dream of the McNary-Haugenites of 
uniting the West and South across party 
lines in favor of farm relief of the more 
radical sort will be nearer to fulfillment 
in the approaching. session than ever be- 
fore. This union will tend to oppose 
all taxation legislation except as it may 
be reconciled with its objective. The 
passage of a radical relief measure might 
absorb the treasury surplus; and the ex- 
istence of such a surplus effectually si- 
lences all claims that the country cannot 
afford to undertake agricultural relief. 
To apply the fiscal surplus to the crop 
surplus and get rid of them both simul- 
taneously is a plan of action that has a 
diversity of appeal. 

The resultant of the conjunction of the 
three demands to be made upon Congress 
is not easy to foresee, but old hands in 
Congress are predicting that there will be 
no radical farm relief at this session— 
and perhaps none at all—and neither tax 
refund nor tax reduction. 

Such an outcome would not be dis- 
tasteful to many of the majority wheel- 
horses if it can be brought about without 
an extraordinary session of the seventietb 
Congress. There is, however, already de- 
veloping a disquieting possibility that, by 
filibustering against the supply bills, the 
insurgent and farm bloc groups in the 
Senate may bring the session to a close 
without the necessary appropriations to 
keep the wheels of government turning. 
In that event the President would be 
compelled to call an extra session of a 
Congress the Senate of which is substan- 
tially controlled by the opposition, al- 
though nominally Republican. In such 
an extra session the group of farm relief 
extremists believe that they would finally 
triumph. 

Tueropore M, KNAPPEN, 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS IN 
SESSION AT BOSTON 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The annual convention of the 
New England’ Bakers’ Association 
opened today at the Copley Plaza Ho- 
tel, here. The president, O. F. Parker, 
opened the general session and welcomed 
the delegates. At this afternoon’s ses- 
sion Thomas E. Brooke was the principal 
speaker. The meeting was later divided 
into two parts, one for the retail bakers 
and the other for the wholesalers. Sev- 
éral speakers were heard at each session, 
At this evening’s meeting there was a 
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large attendance of sales girls, who were 
addressed and to whom moving pictures 
were shown. This was followed by re- 
freshments and dancing. 

Tomorrow the board of governors will 
make its report for the year and an- 
nounce the new officers. Several speak- 
ers are also on the program, and motion 
pictures will be shown. The banquet 
will be held in the evening, with O. F. 
Parker as toastmaster and Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Willard Scott, the prin- 
cipal speakers. The dinner will be fol- 
lowed by dancing. 

Louis W. DePass. 


SASKATCHEWAN POOL IS 
STUDIED BY U. S. DIVISION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The division of 
co-operation of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which is making an intensive 
study of Canadian wheat pools, has pub- 
lished the following statement of the sec- 
ond annual report of the Saskatchewan 
pool: 

“The record of the past crop year 
showed that the quantity of wheat de- 
livered to the pool was 129,713,876 bus, 
or 56 per cent of the wheat marketed in 
the province. Of coarse grains the pool 
received 11,349,174 bus, or 28 per cent 
of the quantity marketed in Saskatche- 
wan. 

A summary of the financial operations 
of the wheat pool, Fort William basis, 
gives the following figures: 

Realization of crop ......... $181,422,769 





Less carrying charges....... 1,049,316 
Gross proceeds .........++- $180,373,453 
Less expense (met) ........-. 492,972 
Net proceeds ............. $179,880,480 
Less commercial reserve and 
elevator purposes ........ 3,501,381 


Total paid to growers 
(Fort William) ........ $176,379,099 


The net expense in connection with 
the operation of the wheat pool was 
$492,972. This included salaries and ex- 
penses for general office management, 
field service, country organization, also 


expenses of directors and delegates, ad- 
vertising appropriations, and payments 
for interest and exchange. Wheat pro- 
ducers received 97 per cent of the Fort 
William sales value, less transportation 
charges to that point. 

The operations of the coarse grains 
pool, which included oats, barley, flax- 
seed, and rye, brought gross returns of 
$7,667,025, of which $7,280,319 were pay- 
able to growers. Association expense 
amounted to $60,670, and deductions for 
commercial reserve and elevator pur- 
poses came to $234,168. This was the 
first season for the coarse grains pool. 

The net cost of operation of the as- 
sociation was a trifle over %c bu for 
the grain handled. 

During the year the number of con- 
tracts increased by nearly 10,000. At 
present the organization has 78,785 mem- 
bers, representing 10,492,443 acres wheat, 
or about 80 per cent of. the seeded acre- 
age of Saskatchewan. The contracts for 
the coarse grains pool covered 60 per 
cent of the flax, 38 per cent of the oats, 
37 per cent of the rye, and 36 per cent of 
the barley. 





SWEDEN MAY IMPOSE TAX 
ON PURE WHITE FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Commerce, the government of Sweden is 
thinking of imposing a tax of .04 crown 
per kilogram on pure white flour. 

This proposal has been made by a 
commission the business of which it was 
to find a way to increase the demand for 
soft Swedish wheat. The commission rec- 
ommends that a thorough investigation 
of the effect of “luxus” flour on the 
Swedish human system should be made 
before it is decided to tax it. 





Ocean’ freight rates from gulf ports 
will decline 10¢c per 100 lbs in the next 
six weeks if the British coal strike is 
settled, Kansas City ship brokers pre- 
dict. 








Increased Wheat Consumption and the Daily Loaf 
By Dr. F. P. Siebel 
From a Radio Talk by the President of Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago 


HE wheat farmer’s problem is 
"[saqusrely one of finding a steady, 

ready market for his output. And, 
since any lasting prosperity of the coun- 
try is conditioned upon farm prosperity, 
the problem becomes one that confronts 
the entire nation and its final solution is 
a responsibility that rests upon. the 
shoulders of each and every citizen. 

How, then, can it be solved? The 
answer is simple: by increasing our own 
consumption of wheat, 

A statistician has recently figured out 
that if the wheat bread consumption per 
capita were increased by only one slice 
each day, this would more than take 
care of the enormous wheat surplus, 
place the farmer on a solid basis by 
creating a larger home market, and 
build a firm foundation for farm and 
country prosperity. 

Why, then, is this not possible? It is 
an easily performed duty, and has re- 
markably beneficial results. Then, too, 
we are enhancing our own wellbeing, 
since it is well known that recognized 
dietitians are now in unison on the im- 
portant part that the daily loaf of bread 
plays in a well-balanced ration. 

Yet, in spite of this, how many of us 
eat bread with every meal? To answer 
this in our minds let us now reflect for 
a moment, and when .at our next meal 
or among friends at dinner, make care- 
ful observations. I am sure many of 
us will then perhaps be surprised at the 
relatively small amount of bread which 
we ourselves consume, if, indeed, some 
may not find that they are guilty of 
slighting their daily loaf cate. 

In fact, it is to an apparent indiffer- 
ence rather than to any other condition 
that I attribute a conceded reduction in 
the consumption of bread. It is not my 
intention to claim that bread in itself 
forms a complete food, sufficient for our 





Dr. F. P. Siebel, President Siebel Institute 
of Technology, Chicago 


bodily needs, but, consumed as a part 
of every meal, good and properly baked 
bread does provide a happy balance of 
proteins without which a meal cannot 
be considered complete. 

We all concede that the quality of the 
supply of any article is created by the 
demand for such quality. This being 
true, then it is squarely up to the house- 
wife, who is responsible for providing 
the. table with a well-baked loaf. of 
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bread, to make it her duty to only pur- 
chase such bread; then those bakers who 
may~ still today be lax in meeting such 
standard will, as a matter of course, be 
obliged to improve their bread accord- 
ingly. 

No one recognizes more fully than does 
the modern progressive baker of today 
his responsibilities to the public, and this 
fact may be readily established by a 
visit to any one of the many modern 
bakeries which are now located every- 
where and in which an “open door pol- 
icy” is maintained for the sole purpose 
of encouraging public inspection. 

On such an inspection trip one will 
also invariably find that the superin- 
tendent in charge of production is one 
who, in addition to an extensive prac- 
tical experience, has also acquired a thor- 
ough understanding of the nature and 
properties of wheat and other ingredi- 
ents required in the baking of a quality 
loaf of bread. To do this he has pro- 
vided himself with a fundamental know]- 
edge of the chemical and physical prin- 
ciples involved in baking. It is with this 
full knowledge of these conditions that 
I again say that it will not require much 
shopping on the part of the housewife to 
secure a good tasting, well-baked, whole- 
some loaf of bread. It is certainly to 
be obtained on the market. 

While this talk may appear as one in- 
tended to increase bread sales, let me 
assure you that its prime purpose is to 
arouse housewives to the need of encour- 
aging a greater consumption of bread, 
both from the standpoint of good health 
and from that of true and practical 
patriotism, since our prosperity is di- 
rectly contingent upon the success of the 
farmer. 

If we can assure this success and at 
the same time our independence of for- 
eign markets—at least as far as _ this 
important grain is concerned—another 
great forward step has been made 
toward continued and increased prosper 
ity for our country. To this end let me 
suggest that each and every one of us 
for ourselves, our friends, and our ac- 
quaintances, form a nationwide trust for 
the greater consumption of bread, with 
the resolution to eat at least one more 
slice of bread every day. It will benefit 
us all—the farmer, the baker, ourselves, 
and last, but not least, our country. 





CALIFORNIA BAKERS MAKE 
BREAD PRICE REDUCTION 


San Francisco, Cat.—The California 
Bakers’ Association has ordered a re- 
duction of le per loaf, the first since 
bread reached its present peak price al- 
most two years ago. The new price 
schedule sets the retail price of small 
loaves at 9c and large ones at 14c. 

William M. Foley, secretary of the as- 
sociation, declared the reduction due to 
present lowering of grain prices and to 
an anticipated further drop. 

Chain stores of the East Bay district, 
which includes Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
meda and Richmond, are indulging in a 
drastic bread war in which 114-lb loaves 
are being sold for 7c. Such a fight has 
been threatening for some time, due to 
the policy of one of the chain store sys- 
tems of using bread as a leader at 10c. 
One concern, which operates a creamery 
in conjunction with its grocery stores, 
threatens to offer three loaves for 20c, 
with a bottle of milk free. 





CANADIANS AND CZECHS 
NEGOTIATE FLOUR TREATY 


Pracue, Czecnostovakia, Nov. 15.— 
The present treaty with regard to the 
import duty on Canadian flour in Czecho- 
slovakia expires Dec. 31, but it is under- 
stood that negotiations for a renewal will 
begin on Nov. 20. The Canadian govern- 
ment has appointed Mr. Russell its dele- 
gate in the matter. 





PALESTINE PASSOVER BREAD 
TO BE SOLD IN AMERICA 


New York, N. Y.—Baron Edmund de 
Rothschild, famous banker and _ philan- 
thropist, who is associated with many en- 
terprises in the Holy Land, has opened 
a branch for the selling of Palestine mat- 
zos (Palestine unleavened bread) in 
America. 

Yehuda Itin, vice president of the 
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Haifa (Palestine) Chamber of Commerce 
and a personal representative of the 
Grand Moulins de Haifa, the Rothschild 
mills in Palestine, has arrived in New 
York to make preparations for the open- 
ing of the New York branch which will 
be known as the Mizrach Matzos Co. 

In advance of the establishment of the 
plant, the New York Mizrach Co. has 
contracted for an annual purchase of 
100,000 lbs of matzos. 

Mr. Itin upon his arrival here, de- 
clared that he believed that American 
Jews would be particularly responsive in 
the matter of purchasing the Passover 
bread from Palestine, not only because 
of the religious associations linking Pass- 
over with Palestine, but because, by so 
doing, they are helping in the upbuilding 
of the industrial life of the Jewish home- 
land. 


INDIA HAS LARGEST JUTE 
CROP EVER HARVESTED 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, writing in the December is- 
sue of the Commerce Monthly, says: 

“The largest jute crop ever grown in 
India is being harvested this year. In 
the same season the United States cotton 
crop is estimated at a record figure. To 
a very limited extent cotton and jute are 
competing fibers, and in competitive uses 
the large supply of both will depress the 
price of each. Indian production consti- 
tutes the world’s entire supply of jute, 
as efforts to grow it commercially in 
other countries have proved unsuccessful. 

“This season, after excellent growing 
conditions in the summer months, a 
shortage of water for treating the fiber 
resulted in a lowering of the quality and 
prolonged delay in getting the jute to 
market. Also there are signs of a con- 
certed effort by the native farmers to 
hold back a part of the crop. Never be- 
fore has there been so little material of- 
fering in the early crop months as in the 
fall of 1926.” 


COMMANDER-LARABEE UNIT 
AT BUFFALO CHANGES NAME 


Minneapotts, Minn.—Articles of in- 
corporation were filed at Albany, N. Y., 
on Noy. 26, for the Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corporation, to deal in grain, cereals, ete. 
The capital stock is $100,000. The stock- 
holders are J. A. Walter, Buffalo, and 
W. H. Sudduth and F. W. Clifford, Min- 
neapolis. 

This action amounts simply to chang- 
ing the name of the J. A. Walter Milling 
Co., Inc., which was purchased recently 
by the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Minneapolis, and which, under the. new 
name, will operate as one of the units of 
that company. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, said that a 
crew is at work installing new equipment 
in the Buffalo plant and slightly increas- 
ing the mill’s capacity. The cleaning 
machinery is being remodeled, and five 
purifiers and two sifters are being in- 
stalled. 


INDIANA BAKERS TO HOLD 
CONFERENCE, MARCH 21-23 


The twenty-third annual conference of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, March 21-23. The meeting 
will be more in the nature of a confer- 
ence than a convention. There will be 
few set speeches, and business will oc- 
cupy the entire program. A large at- 
tendance is anticipated. C. P. Ehlers, 
secretary of the association, is of the 
opinion that, coming as it does a week 
after the meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chicago, the 
conference is likely to be attended by 
many of the members of the trade who 
have taken part in the Chicago meeting. 














CANADIAN SEED OATS SUFFICIENT 

Winnirec, Man.—Some anxiety has 
been expressed recently with regard to 
the seed oats situation in western Can- 
ada, but it now seems assured that, with 
proper distribution, there is sufficient 
seed of good quality to meet all de- 
mands-next season. The grain trade and 
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HE above engraving shows the plant of the Spillers Canadian Milling Co., 
Ltd., now under construction at Calgary, Alta., as it appeared on Nov. 1. 
When completed the building will have room for 6,000 bbls daily capacity, but 


only 2,000 bbls will be installed at present. 


The plant is expected to be ready 


for operation before the harvest of 1927. 








the pools are said to be co-operating in 
holding good oats in the country for do- 
mestic use. In the northern districts of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, oats this 
season are mostly tough, but with proper 
care this is not expected to injure them 
for seed purposes. 


CLARENCE S. CHASE WILL 
MANAGE KAW CORPORATION 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30.—(Special 
Telegram )—Clarence S. Chase, who has 
recently been manager for the Reynier 
Van Evera Co. in New York City, has re- 
signed and is returning to the Southwest, 
where he will be manager of the Kaw 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 
The change is effective immediately. 

He will be succeeded at New York by 
J. A. Lenhardt, who has been associated 
with the Reynier Van Evera Co. in New 
York for the past several months. 

R. E. Armstrong, formerly manager of 
the Kaw Flour Mills Corporation, will 
go to Wellington, Kansas, where he will 
assume the managership of the Aetna 
Mills, a unit of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., replacing C. R. Combs, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Mr. Chase was until less than a year 
ago sales manager for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. He has 
spent virtually all his business life in 
the milling business of the Southwest. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





ESSMUELLER CO. WILL 
BUILD IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—A site at Thirteenth Street 
and Kansas Avenue, near Fifteenth and 
Prospect, Kansas City, was purchased 
last week by the Essmueller Mill Fur- 
nishing Co. on which to build a factory. 
It is planned to spend about $30,000 in 
the erection of a modern building, to 
contain a complete roll grinding and cor- 
rugating plant. 

The company, the headquarters of 
which are in St. Louis, announced its 
intention of such a move several weeks 
ago. B. H. Essmueller will be the local 
manager. 

Harvey E. YanrIs. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 

Wasuincron, D. C.—The amount of 
grain procured by the Russian govern- 
ment up to Nov. 1 was 4,568,000 short 
tons, compared with 4,135,000 last year. 
Wheat collected amounts to 87,273,000 
bus, compared with 51,762,000 last year, 
according to a cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from G. C. 
Haas, agricultural commissioner at Ber- 
lin. Rye collections total 31,599,000 bus, 
a decrease of 1,289,000 from last year. 





IMPORTANCE OF DELIVERY TIME 
By delaying eight days in inspecting 
and accepting goods a buyer gave the 








Wheat Production in Peru Expands as Railroads 
Push Toward Interior Districts 
By Fred Larkey 


ily increased since 1918, and has 

kept pace with the expansion of 
the railroad systems, one of the salient 
features of the government’s administra- 
tive program. In 1924 Peru. produced 
75,833 tons wheat and imported 95,830. 
In 1925 only 77,404 tons were imported, 
the country’s production during that year 
equaling 55 per cent of the total require- 
ments. 

The unfaltering railroad policy being 
carried on by the present government is 
believed to be a great factor in further- 
ing wheat growing. The 161 per cent in- 
crease in production of this grain since 
1918 is partly the result of the railroads 
penetrating further and further each 
year into the sierra regions, the most 
adaptable for wheat growing. Where 
the railroads have gone, acreage sown to 
wheat has increased. In 1925, 122,995 
hectares were under cultivation, com- 
pared with 88,597 in 1918. A new rail- 
road line to Huancavelica will be offi- 
cially opened in July, and the zone it will 
benefit is particularly suitable for wheat 
raising. The wheat zone of the- depart- 


Wit inc growing in Peru has stead- 





ment of Ancash will be developed fur- 
ther when the building of the Chimboto- 
Recauy Railroad is completed. 

Another factor expected to favorably 
affect the future wheat production of 
Peru is the introduction of telescopic 
freight rates by the government, both on 
the state lines and on those managed by 
the Peruvian Corporation. Under this 
system the rebate made on the wheat 
increases as the distance grows. This 
makes it possible to profitably haul the 
product from such great distances as 
Huancavelica to Lima. 

The government has established experi- 
mental wheat farms at advantageous 
points, and more scientific understanding 
of wheat growing is being promulgated. 

Baking tests of No. 2 northern Mani- 
toba, No. 2 western white and No. 2 hard 
winter recently have been conducted by 
the Peruvian department of agriculture, 
and this wheat is to be tried out on the 
Cajamarca estates. 

Peru hopes to become independent of 
imported wheat eventually, and it is be- 
lieved by Peruvians that this would prove 
a great factor in stabilizing the exchange. 
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seller the right to cancel the contract, 
especially where cancellation had been 
threatened. It was so decided by the 
California district court of appeal in the 
case of C. O. Bashaw Co. vs. A. U. 
Pinkham Co. (246 Pac. 1064). 

The court follows the well-established 
rules of law that, ordinarily, time for 
delivery and for acceptance of delivery, 
under contracts of sale, are to be re- 
zarded as a vital element; and that what 
constitutes a reasonable time for delivery 
or acceptance of delivery, where no time 
has been specified, depends upon the 
circumstances of the particular case. 
(See “The Miller and the Law,” secs. 
156, 159, 229.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


HISTORIC PHILADELPHIA 
MILL BEING DISMANTLED 


The Millbourne Mills, Philadelphia, 
owned by the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
are being dismantled. The history of 
thése mills dates back to 1690. In that 
year the land was purchased by Samuel 
Sellers, emigrant, from William Penn, 
and the first mill was erected by John 
Sellers, his grandson, in 1757, with a 
daily capacity of 5 bbls. The second 
mill, of 40 bbls, was built in 1814 by 
John Sellers II, and was operated by 
John Sellers III for 50 years. This plant 
was rebuilt in 1869, enlarged to 50 bbls, 
and steam was added as an auxiliary 
power to water. Again, in 1879, the mill 
was rebuilt and the roller process was 
introduced, the mill at that time having 
100-bbl capacity. In 1882 the buhr sys- 
tem was entirely discarded and the mill’s 
capacity was doubled. 

The Millbourne Mills Co. was organ- 
ized in 1885, and three years later a plant 
was erected with a capacity of 300 bbls. 
This was gradually increased to 1,000. 

In 1907 the plant was leased to the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
The property was bought by the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., the present owner, 
about 13 years ago. 


LIABILITY OF INTEGRITY 
CO.’S POLICY HOLDERS 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, reports in a re- 
cent bulletin that, at the request of sev- 
eral members, the question of the liabil- 
ity of policy holders of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty Co. was submitted to 
the Federation counsel, Reed & Rogers. 

In their reply the Federation’s counsel 
stated: 

“We have investigated this matter, and 
are of the opinion that the policy holders 
are liable to an assessment for the debts 
of this company only to the amount pre- 
scribed in their policies as a contingent 
premium where such amounts are pre- 
scribed, and that there is no liability out- 
side of this with the exception of the 
premiums which have been earned but 
not paid up to the date of the insolvency 
of the company.” 

It is announced that the 
whom this case has been referred is 
Thomas J. Peden, 139 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, and all matters should 
be filed before him prior to May 15, 1927. 

Counsel are of the opinion that, inas- 
much as this casualty company is in- 
solvent, mills should discontinue the pay- 
ment of premiums on policies, as the 
contract with the companies was canceled 
as a matter of law on the date it became 
insolvent. 
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SIBERIA’S WHEAT SURPLUS 
CANNOT BE TRANSPORTED 


Lonpon, Enea., Nov. 20.—Exaggerated 
reports have been circulated as to a very 
plenteous harvest in Siberia. It is true 
that a large quantity of wheat has been 
gathered, but much of it will be de- 
stroyed if means are not found to trans- 
port it. At present it is lying exposed 
to the weather at various collecting sta- 
tions, and the prospects of securing 
enough rolling stock to move it seem 
small, 

In the meantime the price of grain is 
rising in the adjacent markets, which 
gives the lie to the phantom surplus that 
was supposed to bé available in Sibéria. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Improvement in new business was re- 
ported by some spring wheat mills last 
week, although many failed to secure 
their quota of the orders. ‘Total sales 
probably averaged 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against about double that amount 
in the previous week. One company re- 
ports that its sales are as light as at any 
time during the present crop year. Prices 
are about unchanged. . 

Some Large Sales.—Fairly good sales 
were reported last week by some mills to 
both eastern and western trade, prin- 
cipally in scattered lots to jobbers and 
bakers. A few round lots were sold, 
but contracts for more than 10,000 bbls 
were the exception. 

Shipping Directions.—Several compan- 
ies, including one large city mill, report 
improvement “in. shipping directions 
against old bookings. An intensive drive 
is being conducted to clean up old busi- 
ness, at least one company considering 
this of more importance at the moment 
than the acquisition of more bookings. 

Clears continue scarce, although some 
members of the trade describe first clear 
as weaker than in the past few weeks. 

Export Situation.—Mills find little ex- 
port demand for patents, although there 
is a good trade in second clears. Europe 
apparently anticipates lower markets, 
and has sufficient flour on hand to fill its 
near-by requirements. One firm reports 
that it has worked nothing to the United 
Kingdom for more than two months. 
Some companies are sold up on second 
clears until January on the basis of pres- 
ent operation. Foreign buyers balk at 
paying domestic prices for this grade. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Nov. 27 Year ago 

GORA. cc ccvcvesvess $7.756@8.00 $9.30@9.60 
Standard patent ..... 7.40@7.85 9.00@9.15 
Second patent ....... 7.10@7.65 8.70@8.85 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.85@6.95 8.10@8.25 
First clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.76 
Second clear, jute*... 4.65@56.10 4.30@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.75@6.85 7.80@8.05 
Graham, standard .... 6.26@6.40 7.70@7.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers report only a fair trade 
in semolinas. Macaroni manufacturers 
were in the market last week only for 
small lots, and hand-to-mouth buying still 
prevails. Shipping directions are de- 
scribed as fair to poor. Premiums on 
durum are high, and good wheat is re- 
ported to be scarce. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 44%2.@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis; No. 8 semolina and durum 
fancy patent, 44@4%. 

In the week ending Nov. 27, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 60,713 
bbls durum products, compared with 59,- 
620 in the previous week. 


MIN NEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 21-27 ...... 529,200 190,405 36 
Previous week .. 529,200 196,505 87 
Year ago ....... 522,000 227,271 44 
Two years ago... 659,800 227,556 41 
Three years ago. 661,100 236,420 42 
Four years ago.. 660,400 363,092 64 
Five years ago... 546,000 204,040 38 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,690 bbls last week, 9,950 
in the previous week, 300 a year ago, 
and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, includin 
South Dakota, 


St. Paul, North Dakota, 
ontana, and two from 





Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 21-27 ...... 325,440 180,567 55 
Previous week .. 392,940 235,857 60 
Year ago ....... 424,890 284,723 67 
Two years ago... 424,890 249,360 59 
Three years ago. 339,690 203,406 60 
Four years ago.. 390,240 220,589 57 
Five years ago... 421,890 183,780 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1926 
Oct. 30. 64 70,640 259,660 304,343 4,721 1,773 
Nov. 6 62 68,990 271,582 302,705 2,117 2,317 
Nov. 13 61 67,590 221,971 290,820 2,745 1,894 
Nov. 20 60 65,490 235,857 299,737 8,701 2,788 
Nov, 27 46 54,240 180,667 284,723 694 1,381 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 27, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, -~Exports— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 3,317 8,977 39 23 
St. Paul ...00. 164 164 cee ese 
Duluth-Superior 289 355 ese eee 
Outside ....... 8,111 3,761 63 33 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1842 were in operation Nov, 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. . 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


PROPER METHODS OF APPEAL 


A circular letter posted at the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce early this 
week, by the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, called attention to the 
state law requiring that appeals from 
grades on state inspected grain moving 
in intrastate commerce must be taken to 
the state board of grain appeals. For 
interstate shipments, which are obliged 
to carry federal inspection certificates, 
appeal should be to the federal super- 
visor. The order hints at revocation of 
sellers’ licenses if the regulations are vio- 
lated. Private agreement between sellers 
and buyers to abide by the federal su- 
pervisor, in case appeal is taken from 


grades made by the state on intrastate - 


shipments, is forbidden. 
NOTES 


James Ford Bell, president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., is in New York. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, is in Minneapolis. 

W. F. Jaffray, of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., was in Chicago over the week 
end. 

Walter Carey, president of the Carey 
Electric & Milling Co., Wilmot, Wis., 
died last week, aged 68. 

Howard W. Files, assistant general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting eastern markets. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis on Nov. 30. 

Arthur Hartwell, of the wheat depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., wel- 
comed a baby daughter on Nov. 28. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, returned on Noy. 29 from Buf- 
falo. 

The old home of the late en H. 
Christian, pioneer Minneapolis miller, is 
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being dismantled, The house was built 
in 1875, 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
the Minneapolis office of the company 
this week. 

Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia, recently ordered eight Carter 
disc separators from the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

B. B. Sheffield, president Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, is vis- 
iting the Queen Bee mill of his company 
at Sioux Falls, S. D. From there he 
will go to Kansas City. 

Following a deer hunting expedition in 
northern Minnesota last week, O. A. Mc- 
Crea, manager of the feed department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
Francis Whiting, of that company, _re- 
turned with a 300-lb buck and a 200-lb 
doe, respectively. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mill flour sales are slow. Few large 
lots were booked last week, most of the 
amounts running small to fair in size. 
Reports are that outside mills have been 
quoting prices so low as to preclude any 
possibility of meeting them. The de- 
clining wheat market did not stimulate 
business last week. Clear is scarce and 
in good demand. One mill reports ship- 
ping directions satisfactory and the other 
says they are slow. 

Some belated buyers have been coming 
in for durum flour so as to get delivery 
before the close of navigation, but in 
general the demand has been without 
special feature. Buyers are in and out 
as needs press upon them. Bearishness 
is the rule as to price. Little sign of 
export demand is seen, 

Quotations, Nov. 27, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
a, 2 eee $7.60@7.85 $8.85@9.10 
Second patent ....... 7.25@7.60 8.60@8.85 
First clear, jute ..... 6.95@7.20 7.30@7.70 
Second clear, jute.... 5.90@6.15 4.85@5.00 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WO. BEBE acc coccovcseses 13,250 36 
Previous week ........+.- 33,700 91 
PE GD ccc sc zecscecnvenee 14,440 40 
Wee PeRTS GHD oc coweevise 32,240 87 


NOTES 

John H. MacMillan, of the Cargill 
interests, Minneapolis, visited Duluth on 
Nov. 23. 

Edward Nelson, of Nelson & Peterson, 
feed mill operators, who died recently, 
left an estate of $125,000. 

Receipts at Duluth-Superior, Aug. 1 
to Nov. 27, were 31,362,000 bus wheat 
and 49,750,000 of all grains, against 46,- 
840,000 bus wheat and 91,959,000 of all 
grains a year ago. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Recent advances in wheat prices have 
not had much effect on flour demand, and 
mills have made little change in flour 
quotations. Shipping directions are not 
coming in freely, and some mills are op- 
erating at a reduced rate. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: first patent $7.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.40, and first clear $6.60. 


NOTES 


One of the two Woodworth Elevator 
Co.’s elevators in Tolley burned recently, 
causing a loss of several thousand dollars. 
It had a capacity of 22,000 bus. A hot 
box in the machinery in the upper part 
of the elevator is blamed for the fire. 


August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade Milling Co. and the State Ele- 
vator Co., Cascade, had an accident last 
Tuesday while motoring. His car 
tipped completely over, remaining in that 
position while the occupants climbed out. 
No injuries were sustained. 


Western Montana is hopeful of cling- 
ing to its supremacy in shelled and 
threshed grains at the eighth annual In- 
ternational Grain Show at Chicago. L. 
A. Peterson and C. E. Smith, Bitter Root 
Valley farmers, who are recognized as 
leaders in producing high grade grains 
of various kinds, have exhibits at the 
fair, . Entries have been made of oats, 


wheat, barley and rye. 
Watrer F. Barrran. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
FINANCE MILL BUILDING 


Mrywneapoiis, Minn.— Financing the 
warehouse, elevator and mill, now under 
construction at Buffalo, which are be- 
ing leased by the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, from the Lake and Rail 
Warehouse & Elevator Corporation, Buf- 
falo, is being handled by an issue of $1,- 
400,000 of 6 per cent first mortgage 
bonds of the latter company. The offer 
is being made by A. E. Ames & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 

The International Milling Co. is leas- 
ing the property for 26 years. Con- 
tracts for the elevator, having a capacity 
of 1,500,000 bus, will be let soon. The 
new mill is accessible both by land and 
water. 








FLAX GROWING COSTS WILL 
BE STUDIED IN NORTHWEST 


Minneapotis, Minn.—For the purpose 
of determining whether the duty on flax- 
seed is too high or too low, and to equa!- 
ize the difference in costs of production 
in this country and Argentina, the Unit- 
ed States Tariff Commission has sent G. 
A. Billings, its agent, to arrange for a 
study of production costs in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and Montana. The present 
duty is 40c bu. 

Points at which the study will be 
made in Minnesota are Morris, Hallock. 
and Dodge Center. At each point, rep- 
resentatives of the commission will in- 
terview at least 25 flax growers as to 
costs of production. Information given 
will be held in strict confidence, and used 
only in averages from a large number of 
farms. 

It is expected the work outlined for 
the four states will require about six 
weeks. The project corresponds to the 
study made by the commission some time 
ago of wheat growing costs. 





Convention Calendar 














Jan. 10-11.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, midyear meeting at Harris- 
burg; C. C. Latus, 48 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 

Jan. 16-19.—New York State Bakers’ 
Association, annual. meeting at Lake 
Placid (N. Y.) Club; Frank A. Lyon, 17 
East Forty-first Street, New York City, 
secretary. 

Jan. 19.—Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 
sociation, semiannual meeting at St. 
Louis; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, IIl., secre- 
tary. 

Jan. 25-27.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Columbus; Fred D. 
Pfening, 310 Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus, secretary. 

Feb. 7-8.—Potomac States Association, 
midwinter convention at Baltimore, Md. 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

Feb. 15-16.—Associated Bakers of IIli- 
nois, annual convention at Peoria; George 
Chussler, Jr., 1256 Addison Street, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Wichita; 
Ralph Bowdish, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual conference at West Ba- 
den; C. P. Ehlers, 418 Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, secretary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln; C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co, 
Lincoln, secretary. 

May 10-11.—Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, convention at Moberly; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 48 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 





The preliminary estimate of the Lat- 
vian crop is less than expected, the rye 
yield being estimated at 6,000,000 bus, 
and wheat 1,250,000. The import re- 
quirements will probably be about 6,000, 
000 bus rye and 2,500,000 wheat. 
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PROPOSED CONTRACT GRADE CHANGE 

A sharp conflict of interest has devel- 
oped between Kansas City elevator op- 
erators and both local and outside mill- 
ers over a proposal to make No. 3 wheat 
deliverable on future contracts at a dis- 
count of 3c bu under No. 2 grade. The 
established discount now is 5c bu. The 
new rule is posted to be voted on Dec. 6. 
Elevator interests urge, in support of 
1e proposal, that on several occasions 
e Kansas City market has been auto- 
matically cornered by large holdings of 
a maturing future by milling concerns. 
estriction of contract wheat to No. 2 
ade has on several occasions so limited 
e amount of wheat available for de- 
ery that a squeeze only was avoided 

last minute compromise, Elevators 
gue that the possibility of frequent 
r-petition of such a situation makes the 
niarket dangerous for hedging opera- 
tions. 

Opposing this, millers maintain that 
the gulf rate situation makes Kansas 
City essentially a milling, and not an 
e.port, market; and that deliverable 
grades should, therefore, represent 
sound and millable wheat. To make No. 
3 wheat deliverable at so small a dis- 
count as 8c would, they argue, result in 
so increasing the quantity of No. 3 wheat 
in deliveries as to make it unsafe for 
millers to purchase options here with a 
view to accepting delivery. 

Back of the. proposal of the elevator 
operators is a long growing discontent 
over the operations of three of the coun- 
try’s largest milling concerns in the past 
three or four years. On several occa- 
sions one or another of these companies 
has, by holding heavy purchases of fu- 
tures, virtually exercised control over 
this market for considerable periods of 
time. These companies are, however, 
supported by smaller milling concerns in 
urging that the proposed action, while it 
may cure the trouble complained of, will 
at the same time adversely affect all 
milling wheat business and hedging in 
Kansas City market. 


KANSAS CITY 


Last week. was a good one in point of 
new business booked by many southwest- 
ern mills. All sources of demand were 
attracted by the decline in prices, and 
several bought heavily, apparently in the 
belief that the market had been lowered 
sufficiently. The only grade of flour not 
sharing in the improvement was clears, 
On the whole, it was, perhaps, the best 
period of buying in tnree months. In- 
terest narrowed rapidly, however, as 
prices advanced late in the week. 

Bakers Good Buyers.—Bakers entered 
the market in a general way, some of 
them taking important quantities. Two 
of the largest eastern organizations are 
credited with purchases of 200,000 bbls 
or more, divided among several south- 
western mills. A more satisfying de- 
velopment, however, was the larger num- 
ber of smaller contracts from scattered 
territories. 

Virtually all of the flour recently 
bought is for delivery after Jan. 1. Con- 
tracts of one of the large buyers call for 
shipment after March 1. 

Jobbers Also Active—wWhile the buy- 
ing by distributors was not so spectacu- 
lar as that by bakers, they were also 
stimulated by the downward trend in 
values. Their buying came from rather 
a wide territory. 

Shipping Directions Fair—Old con- 
tracts are being ordered out steadily. 
Although production declined last week 
because of Thanksgiving, it is being 
maintained at better than a normal rate 
for late November. The flow of specifi- 
cations, while consistent, is not heavy 
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enough for them to accumulate at mills. 
Production—The first table below 
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shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Nov. 21-27 ...... 360,660 256,382 71 
Previous week .. 360,660 268,521 74 
Year ago ....... 372,960 180,890 48 
Two years ago... 367,710 217,644 56 
Five-year average (same week).... 59 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 67 
KANSAS CITY 
Wat. BAKE «0 00604 175,500 126,742 72 
Previous week .. 175,500 152,528 86 
Year ago ....... 151,500 93,502 61 
Two years ago... 148,500 112,114 75 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
WICHITA 
Nov. 21-27 ...... 62,400 43,715 70 
Previous week .. 62,400 54,950 88 
WOOF OHO ceesces 65,700 24,124 37 
Two years ago... 65,700 35,359 56 
ST. JOSEPH 
Brew. S8-BF vce. 47,400 41,457 87 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,126 82 
i Ft Fs 47,400 39,319 82 
Two years ago... 47,400 42,114 88 
SALINA 
Nov. 21-37 ...... 37,800 35,034 92 
Previous week .. 37,800 34,833 90 
Wear GHP overecs 45,000 24,741 55 
Two years ago... 46,200 29,430 64 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 21-27 ...... 29,700 29,707 100 
Previous week .. 29,700 29,857 100 
VOOr GOO ceccccee 29,400 18,042 61 
OMAHA 
Nov. 21-37 ...... 27,300 22,659 83 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,848 88 
TURP ABO. cacivece 27,300 20,459 75 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,764 90 


Export Business Moderate,—Regular 
sales of good volume are being made to 
Latin America, chiefly Cuba and Porto 
Rico, by mills with well-established con- 
tacts there. These consist largely of ex- 
port patents, selling at $5.90@6.10 bbl, 
basis bulk, Kansas City. There is little 
export demand for clears. Europe is 
fully 50c bbl out of line on all offers, 
and sales are rare. 

Clears.—A sharp falling off in demand 
for clears has resulted in a decline in 
prices. Offerings are more generous. 
Sales of good first clear were made last 
week as low as $5.25, bulk, Kansas City, 
and the top was generally around $5.60 
@5.65. In some cases sales for 90 days 
or more were made at this basis. 

Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 27, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short 
patent, $7.15@7.55 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70 
@7.10; straight, $6.45@6.70; first clear, 
$5.55@5.85; second clear, $4.85@5.10; 
low grade, $4.70@4.85. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


5, | PPE TCL URURERIR UTE. PEEL 60 
PEOVIORS WOOT ooo vc cnwesscecdeccedaes 68 
We OD is 6. 0.0.0.0:0 Be Gaceeceecereceveses 42 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 19 fair, and 42 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
20,832 bbls last week, 29,785 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,250 a year ago and 22,247 
two years ago. 

TO NOMINATE OFFICERS 

Harry C. Gamage, of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., is chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last week 
to nominate officers for that institution 
to serve in 1927. Other members of the 
committee are James N. Russell, Russell 







Grain Co; Henry P. Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; E. Bragg; 
W. J. Mensendieck, Mensendieck Grain 
Co. The election will be held Jan. 4. 
C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., who is 


. now first vice president of the exchange, 


will be one of the candidates for presi- 
dent, following the usual custom of ad- 
vancement. 

NOTES 

F. I. Hicks, of the export department 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, will return about Dec. 15 
from a two months’ trip to Latin Amer- 
ica. 

That the 1927 convention of the Kan- 
sas Bakers’ Association be held March 
21-23, at the Broadview Hotel, Wichita, 
was decided at a meeting of the execu- 
tive board held last week at Wichita. 

Establishment in Kansas City of a 
branch of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, a government for- 
eign trade promotive service, is recom- 
mended by Julius Klein, director, in his 
report to Secretary Hoover, made pub- 
lic recently. 

Frank M. Cole, manager in the South- 
west for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., 
Inc., and president of the Radial Ware- 
house Co., Kansas City, was married re- 
cently to Verta L. Carter, of Kansas 
City. Miss Carter formerly was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Cole’s office. 

A reduction of lc in bread prices has 
been placed in effect in Kansas City by 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
effective only on the bread baked in its 
own bakery here. The new retail price 
is 9c for a 20-oz loaf and 6c for a 12-0z 
one. The company started its bakery 
here on Sept. 27. 

George S. Carkener, vice president of 
Goffe & Carkener, grain and millfeed 
dealers, Kansas City, has been elected 
president of the Liberty Memorial As- 
sociation, a group formed to manage the 
affairs of the new $2,000,000 memorial to 
those who served in the World War. It 
was recently dedicated by President 
Coolidge. 

Fred C. Tullis, formerly traveling sales 
manager for the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, has been made 
manager of the southern sales office of 
the company, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. He succeeds B. E. Ricketts, 
who resigned to go to New York, where 
he will represent a paper company. The 
address of the Atlanta office has been 
changed to 123 Courtland Street S.E. 

The first car of Oklahoma corn to be 
received in Kansas City in several years 
arrived last week. It was of excellent 
quality, testing better both in weight and 
moisture than any new corn received 
here to date from Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa or Nebraska. Kansas City dealers 
say that numerous inquiries have recent- 
ly been received from Oklahoma regard- 
ing prices, and rather a heavy movement 
of corn from that state is anticipated. 

Recently developed oil fields and pro- 
posed new railroad lines in the panhan- 
dle of Texas have brought much activity 
and money to that section, but the in- 
creased population is not fully reflected 
in larger flour trade, Leo W. Montgom- 
ery, western Oklahoma and northern 
Texas representative for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, said. Mr. 
Montgomery, whose headquarters are in 
Amarillo, Texas, visited last week at the 
home offices of the company. 

People of the South have the econom- 
ical situation there well in hand, and 
newspaper reports of conditions are ex- 
aggerated, according to John C. Koster, 
district sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, who re- 
cently returned from a month’s trip that 
took him through Alabama, Louisiana, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. “Merchants 
are watching credits carefully,’ Mr. Kos- 
ter said, “forcing customers to buy large- 
ly on a hand-to-mouth basis. This. may 
result in flour contracts being extended 
slightly. Average bookings in the terri- 
tory probably will last until February. 
The general feeling is one of optimism.” 


SALINA 
Specifications continue fairly good, 


keeping plant operations normal. New 
business is limited, both domestic and 
foreign. Little intimation is given by the 











SECOND BARREL FROM THE 
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SAME GUN 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—“*White flour 
and cane sugar account for more 
decayed teeth than any other 
foods,” Dr. Boyd S. Gardner, chief 
dental surgeon of Mayo Bros.’ | 
clinic, Rochester, Minn., declared 
here last week in a talk before 
members of the Co-operative Club. 
“There are too many soft foods 
and fine table manners,” he said. 
“What we need is to hear our- | 
selves and children eat. We should | 

not correct them for making noise 

at the table while eating. The 

| harder the bread is toasted, the 
| better for the teeth.” 

















trade as to when buying will be resumed. 
The market continues steady. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 26, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10@7.30. 


NOTES 


Earl Heath, of the Perfect System 
Bakery, was married on Nov. 24 to Miss 
Florence Lynch, of Salina. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
New York. En route home he visited 
his nephew at Annapolis. 


ATCHISON 


Advancing prices curtailed flour pur- 
chases last week. Sales are slightly less 
than the capacity of mills. Shipping 
instructions are fair, and all local plants 


are on a full-time basis, with two of 
them operating Sundays. <A few s¢at- 
tered sales were made for export. Quo- 


tations, Nov. 27, basis cotton 98's, Mis- 
souri River: hard wheat shart patent 
$7.20@7.40 bbl, straight $6.90@7.10, first 
clear $5.70@6; soft wheat short patent 
$6.90@7.10, straight $6.60@6.80, first 
clear $5.70@6. 


OKLAHOMA 


That the business situation in the cot- 
ton territory is improving was reflected 
somewhat in flour sales by Oklahoma 
mills last week. Some reported the best 
business and the best rate of operations 
for several weeks, consisting largely of 
sales to the mixed car trade in domestic 
territory. There was fair trading also 
done with the West Indies. Very little 
Oklahoma flour was booked for ship- 
ment to Europe. Millers say that pros- 
pects are better for December sales. 
Hard wheat short patent flour sold on 
Nov. 27 at $7.80@7.90 bbl, and soft 
wheat short patent at $8@8.10. 


NOTES 

The Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co. 
expects soon to start erection of a $100,- 
000 six-story concrete addition to its 
flour milling plant. 

A $12,000 feed mill has been completed 
by the Yoakum (Texas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., which expects to engage in 
the car-lot business. 

Among nominees of the Dallas (Tex- 
as) Chamber of Commerce for a direc- 
torship is J. Perry Burrus, general man- 
ager of the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 


HUTCHINSON 


Last week was quiet in the flour trade, 
new business amounting to considerably 
less than half of capacity. While some 
larger bakers were in the market, their 
offers were below the ideas of mills that 
have too much business on their books 
to consider price cutting. Sales were 
confined to small lots for early shipment. 
Directions on old contracts were fairly 
satisfactory, and operations continued at 
an unchanged rate. 

Some export inquiry developed, for the 
first time for several weeks, but it did 
not result in bookings. Offers were 
very nearly in line, however, and ‘give 
promise of some business. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 27: 
short patent, $7.25@7.80 bbl; straight, 
$6.85@7.30; first clear, $6.35@6.50. 

+ 7” 


C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam. Kelly Milling Co., was confined to 
his home late last week by illness. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Although demand for flour is not quite 
as active as a week ago, millers report a 
fair business for prompt shipment. 
Prices are more nearly in line with buy- 
ers’ ideas, but there is not yet sufficient 
confidence in the market to permit of 
much future booking. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fairly good. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Demand in the 
South for soft wheat flour is better than 
a month ago, as also are shipping speci- 
fications. Buyers in that section con- 
tinue to purchase largely on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and likely will continue to 
do so for the balance of the crop year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is only fair. Although prices 
are more nearly in line with buyers’ 
views, it is difficult for mills to book or- 
ders for futufe delivery. The baking 
industry has cared for its requirements 
until Jan. 1, but millers look for a 
period of active buying in December. 

Export Trade.—Demand from Europe 
is quiet. Exporters are hopeful that, 
once the British coal strike is settled, 
buyers in those markets will resume pur- 
chasing in larger quantities. Business 
with Latin America is unchanged from 
a week ago, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 27: soft winter short pat- 
ent %6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.50, 
first clear $5.75@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.40@6.90, first 
clear $%5.75@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.40@7.80, standard patent $7@7.40, 
first clear $6.50@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 21-27 ...cececesecees 31,600 49 
Previous week ...........+ 32,100 50 
VOAr ABO .ncceccccsesseees 28,000 44 
25,000 39 


Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

NOV. 82287 wcccccccccccses 51,100 5 
Previous week .....see++5 52,100 60 
VOOr ABO .ncccccccvevevses 44,100 61 
eesevccccce 40,200 46 


Two years ago 
OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 


District Council No. 5 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers will hold a din- 
ner and business meeting at the Statler 
Hotel, Dec. 4 V. E. Fischer, of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., will lead a 
discussion and comparison of the 1925-26 
winter wheat crop. In addition, E. C. 
Parrott, of the Hanover Star Milling 
Co., Germantown, IIl., will read a paper 
on the proper handling of garlicky wheat 
in mills, 

NOTES 


The annual dinner of the St. Louis 
Traffic Club will be held Dec. 7. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., attended the Army-Navy 
game in Chicago last week. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager for 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIL, 
called at this office last week. 

W. G. Garcelon, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Southwestern Millin 
Co., Inc., was out of town over the w 
end. 

A. W. Spelbrink, manager of the feed 
department of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., was married last 
week, 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., was out of the city over Thanks- 
giving. 
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Walker MacMillan, of the sales de- 
partment of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., has announced the birth of a son, 
Walker MacMillan, Jr. 

The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, of which J. M. Chilton is 
chairman, met with handlers of cash 
grain on Nov. 26 and considered pro- 
posed changes in grades for garlicky 
wheat. 


MEMPHIS 


Nothing has happened to stimulate in- 
terest in flour, although a little business 
was reported on the recent decline, chief- 
ly to bakers, whose stocks as a rule are 
light, and forward purchases small. Lit- 
tle fear is expressed that prices will work 
much lower, but general business and 
trade conditions are so uncertain that 
consumers and distributors are buying 
little. It is felt that, after Jan. 1, busi- 
ness will be better, for stocks in all hands 
are being reduced to a minimum. Ship- 
ping instructions are light. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 25, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.35; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.35@7.65, standard patent $6.90@ 
7.20; spring wheat short patent $8.20@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.55@8; western 
soft patent $6.90@7.15; semihard patent, 
$6.65; blended 95 per cent patent, $6.90 
@7. 

NOTES 

R. H. Drake, sales manager for Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, was a recent 
caller on the trade here. 


A. K. Jacobson, Alabama representa- 
tive, was at the office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. last week. 


Edward Cooper, assistant manager of 
the Twin Falls (Idaho) Flour Mills, vis- 
ited the office of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co, last week. 

George WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour business, both in the city and 
in the country, was quiet last week. It 
is reported that Europe is still far out of 
line with American prices, and dealers 
here apparently are not anxious to begin 
any sales campaign in that quarter until 
more steamship space is available. While 
there is said to be plenty for small lots 
on short notice, the rates are too high 
to permit more than merely supplying 
established connections with require- 
ments. Latin American interest was 
better, and inquiries developed some very 
good business there. 

Flour prices on Nov. 25: 

-—Winter—, 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.00 $7.10 $8.00 
95 per cent ....... 7.70 6.80 7.45 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 6.35 7.00 
DOR. 40 60d s cocuee 7.06 6.10 6.60 
First clear ....... coe 5.85 6.05 
Second clear ..... eoee 5.65 4.60 

Semolina, 5%c Ib. 


A total of 82,626 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the port of 
New Orleans during the seven days end- 
ed Nov. 25, according to figures sup- 
_ by four of the Teoding steamship 
ines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 550; Bluefields, 200; Vera 
Crus, 670. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: 
Havana, 2,400; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Pan- 
ama, 550. 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 7,232 
bags Santiago, 1,402; Kingston, 1,650; 
Colon, 100; Puerto Colombia, 2,575; 
rg » 226; La Libertad, 334; Bocas 
del Toro, 10; Tela, 80; Puerto’ Limon, 
1,410; Panama City, 100; Punta Arenas, 
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60; Puerto Barrios, 4,131; Cozumel, 80; 
Livingston, 10; Belize, 400. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 1,400; Car- 
denas, 1,025; Sagua la Grande, 1,706; 
Caibarien, 1,200; Nuevitas, 1,075. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 25: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 350 Mayaguez ..... 175 
Antwerp ...... 7,400 Nuevitas ...... 1,075 
Arecibo ....... 300 Panama City... 1,210 
Ae 400 Pernambuco ... 3,000 
Bluefields ..... Bee OOD socecnccs 610 
Bocas del Toro. 10 Puerto Barrios. 6,685 


Buenaventura .. 1,008 Puerto Cabello.. 100 
Caibarfén ..... ,200 Pto. Colombia... 3,443 
Cienfuegos ..... 510 Puerto Limon.. 1,410 
| aa 100 Puerto Mexico.. 500 
Cozumel ....... 80 Punta Arenas.. 100 
CUrAGAo ....25% 20 Sagua la Grande 1,706 
Guayaquil ..... 989 San Jose ...... 500 
PED on cdeced 9,632 San Juan ..... 2,187 
Kingston ...... 2,100 Santiago ...... 1,402 
| eT 1,071 Tampico ...... 655 
La Libertad ... 334 Tela .......... 30 
Liverpool ...... 1,350 Tumaco ....... 53 
Livingston ..... 10 Valparaiso ..... 30 
Matanzas ...... 1,400 Vera Cruz .... 2,420 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 536,292 
bus wheat to Nov. 25, and announced 
elevator stocks on that date as follows: 
wheat, 1,179,000 bus; corn, 228,000; oats, 
25,000. 

Rice prices remained steady, and ex- 
port demand increased. There was also 
a good demand in the city, and numerous 
sales of small lots at second hands were 
reported. Receipts were a little lighter 
than during the previous week. ‘The fol- 
lowing figures were posted, Nov. 25, at 
the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 25 ........ 308,128 411,714 

Same period, 1925 ........ 394,920 184,828 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 25 ........ 66,608 207,149 

Same period, 1925 ........ 65,956 241,848 


NOTES 


R. B. Ward, of the Hays City (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, was here last week. 

Thomas Savage, manager of the Hun- 
garian Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., ac- 
companied by his wife, recently called 


December 1, 1926 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR 
BEVERAGES 


| Delegates attending the annual 


ae 


convention of the American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages at 
Buffalo were informed that more 
than $1,049,000 of a proposed $2,- 
000,000 fund has been raised to 
conduct a national advertising 
campaign for such products. Carl 
A. Jones, of Bristol, Va., is chair- 
man of the association’s advertis- 
ing committee. The advertising 
plan is being prepared, and the 
campaign will be launched as soon 
as the association officers believe 
that its adequate financing has 
been assured. 

















on J. D. Journee, now with the Orleans 
Flour Co., who formerly was southeast- 
ern representative for the Denver com- 
pany. 

Harry Lawler, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
in near-by territory. 

B. H. Green, of the Dunlop Milling 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., called on the 
trade here last week. 


V. A. Thompson, 64 years old, retired 
grocer, Monroe, La., was killed by a pas- 
senger train last week. 


R. W. Cole, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, spent several days 
in New Orleans last week. 


J. P. Donnes, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, recently spent 
several days in New Orleans. 


New Orleans bakers were the guests 
of The Fleischmann Co. recently, whea 
motion pictures showing problems met in 
bakeries, and their solutions, were ex- 
hibited. Afterward, the bakers were 
served with the food products which had 
been depicted. R. A. Surrivan. 








1927 “Variety of Breads” Advertisements 
to Reach Ten Million 


HE new advertising schedule for the 
T “variety of Breads” campaign for 

1927 which has just been announced 
by The Fleischmann Co. shows a still 
more extensive advertising program than 
that which has been in effect for the past 
year. In 1926 three large magazines 
reaching 5,000,000 people were used to 
advertise the idea of “Variety of Breads.” 
So successful was the campaign and so 
spontaneous its response throughout the 
country that a still larger advertising 
fund has been appropriated to be expend- 
ed during the ensuing year. 

The “Variety of Breads” campaign 
during 1927 will appear in five national 
magazines reaching 10,000,000 people. 
Since there are 30,000 bakers in the Unit- 
ed States, it is estimated that about 330 
people per baker will repeatedly read the 
“Variety of Breads” advertising. Dur- 
ing the whole of 1927, 2,142 advertise- 
ments will appear for every baker. This 
is just the same as if, during 1927, every 
baker sent out 2,142 individual first class 
circulars to his customers on “Variety 
of Breads.” ? 

Starting with the January number, ad- 
vertising will be both in color and black 
and white, double pages and single pages. 

When The Fleischmann Co. planned 
the “Variety of Breads” advertising 
campaign last year, it had several im- 
portant points in mind. First of all, a 
new market was sought for the baking 
industry by educating the public to the 
wholesomeness, economy and delicious- 
ness of all other bakery products, as well 
as bread; secondly, it was planned to ex- 
pand this new market to a greater size 
than ever before by telling the housewife 
of the necessity for variety in bakery 
products just as her family enjoy variety 
in meats, salads, vegetables and desserts; 
thirdly, it sought to persuade the pub- 
lic to use bakery products in place of 
other foods; and fourthly, it was de- 
signed to convince the housewife that it is 
no longer necessary for her to bake at 
home, because she can always obtain a 





far greater variety of quality baked 
goods from her grocer or baker. 

The success of this campaign, accord- 
ing to The Fleischmann Co., has been 
such that, during the past year, bakers 
throughout the country have taken steps 
to substitute a variety of quality breads 
for other foods on the housewife’s table. 
Ten thousand of them—one third of all 
of the bakers in the United States and 
Canada—have joined in the “Variety of 
Breads” movement. 

Twenty thousand women in various 
parts of the country were written to, 
and the resulting answers conclusively 
proved to The Fleischmann Co. that 
housewives are using more different kinds 
of bread than ever before. Eighty-nine 
and one half per cent of the women who 
replied still bake at home certain kinds 
of bread and foods that take the place of 
bread—biscuits, corn bread, muffins, pan- 
cakes, etc.,—because their family likes 
variety. The fact that women went to 
the trouble of making these products ut 
home seemed to prove without a doubt 
that they did want variety. That they 
are already willing to let their bakers 
supply at least part of this variety is 
indicated by the following figures: Of 
the women buying part or all of their 
bread, 52 per cent bought coffee cakes 
from their baker, 58 per cent bouglit 
cinnamon buns from their baker, 60 pcr 
cent bought rolls of various kinds from 
their baker, and 37 per cent bought raisin 
buns from their baker. 

So many letters from women wanting 
to know more about “Variety of Breads” 
came to The Fleischmann Co. unsolici'- 
ed during the 1926 advertising campaign 
that an attractive booklet relating the 
complete “Variety of Breads” story and 
telling the women about the high quality 
of baker’s goods will be offered in each 
advertisement to any woman who re- 
quests a copy. The book goes into details 
regarding the many different kinds of 
bread and sweet goods that can be served 
for meals and between times. 
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TOLEDO 


All mills were closed for Thanksgiving 
and, consequently, the percentage of op- 
eration for the week was reduced. Pres- 
ent indications point to still further cur- 
tailment of production in response to the 
slackening demand for flour. Earlier 
bookings have been steadily reduced, and 
new sales have not been sufficient to 
equal production and take up the slack. 
}:ven the most favorably circumstanced 
inills, which have been able to maintain 
capacity operation so far, probably will 
he involved in this curtailment. 

Buying Slackens.—Some mills still have 
fair flour contracts on their books, but 
rot equal to the nraximum. Directions 
have not been coming quite so readily, 
and there does not seem to be any urgent 
cemand to, get this flour out. Buying 
has gone to a hand-to-mouth basis. On 
the recent decline a few took hold, but 
for comparatively small amounts. Now 
that the wheat market has turned up- 
vard again, it remains to be seen just 
what the effect will be, but the chances 
are that hand-to-mouth buying will con- 
tinue. 

Conditions Normal.—Flour prices are 
nominally 40@50c higher than a week 
ago. Costs are necessarily mounting with 
the diminishing output and rate of op- 
eration. The time is approaching when it 
will not be safe to figure costs on the 
basis of more than 50 per cent of op- 
eration. This is only the usual falling 
off in business toward the end of the 
year, so conditions are normal. As a 
matter of fact, the mills probably aver- 
aged heavier runs so far this crop than in 
the. corresponding periods of recent 
years. 

Export Business Needed.—As there is 
no immediate prospect of revival of do- 
mestic selling in any volume, what is 
needed is a return of the export business 
which was killed by the high ocean 
freight rates, and of which a good amount 
had been done before the advance. There 
is evidence that considerable export busi- 
ness would be available if prices were in 
line, and a reduction in freight rates 
would help to bring them to that point. 

So Far So Good.—So far on the crop, 
conditions have been rather favorable for 
the mills, and they have enjoyed four 
months of satisfactory operating condi- 
tions, with enough business either booked 
or available to keep down the disastrous 
effects of competition and price demor- 
alization. 

Some claim that there has been more 
price cutting than a year ago, but the 
general impression seems to be that mill- 
ers have shown more stamina and held 
their prices more firmly than for years, 
and that the notion of price cutting has 
been caused by the different levels in 
asking prices. This in turn might be 
due to difference in the price paid for 
wheat or in operating costs. Shortly the 
outstanding feature of the business prom- 
ises to be the need of new orders. _ 

Flour Prices. — Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Nov. 
26, at $6.25@7.10 bbl, and local springs 
at $7.80, in 98s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
crn Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

NOW. BROS! oss ciiecsvenes 36,900 77 
Previous week .......+... 46,000 96 
COB, RAID 0 '5:4:4:0,0') 00.4.0 en's 35,200 73 
TWO GO. casccccecce 27,300 57 
Three years ago .........-. 33,900 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as- 


reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bes EME Senctons 51,510 24,635 48 

Previous week .... 66,900 36,628 55 

WOOP ABO ccccssces 70,110 35,389 50 

Two years ago..... 111,360 70,281 63 

Three years ago... 82,410 61,209 74 
NOTES 

P. H. Harsha, miller, Portsmouth, 


Ohio, reports that high water in the Ohio 
River has damaged lots of corn. 


Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, was on ’change on Nov. 26. 


The National Mill made a record for 
the week ending Nov. 20, producing 26,- 
500 bbls flour, an average of 4,416%, bbls 
a day. The mill is considered as of 4,000 
bbls daily capacity. 

L. C. Chase, of the United Mills Cor- 
poration, Grafton, Ohio, was in Toledo 
last week visiting Kenton Keilholtz, of 
Southworth & Co., grain, and incidentally 
celebrating a birthday. 

The contract for the construction of 
the new elevator of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, will probably be awarded 
this week and work started in time to 
have the elevator completed for the next 
crop. Concrete construction will be used, 
and the additional storage will be about 
1,000,000 bus, doubling the present ca- 
pacity. 

Additional purchases of flour for the 
Ohio state institutions announced last 
week included one car from the Carr 
Milling Co. for the Ohio Penitentiary at 
$5.80 bbl, one each for Orient and Ath- 
ens at $6.07 from the Hanley Milling 
Co., and one for the Reformatory at 
Mansfield at $5.97 from the J. Loudens- 
lager Estate. 


NASHVILLE 


There was an increase in sales of flour 
at southeastern mills last week, although 
the general tone of business remained 
about the same. The improvement was 
due to the fact that stocks have been 
getting low and buyers’ advanced book- 
ings have been depleted. Shipments on 
old contracts were lighter, making the 
aggregate volume run close to normal. 
Mills are averaging slightly below two 
thirds of capacity. 

With the wheat market showing a 
downward trend, flour buyers are in- 
clined to be cautious. Interest is not 
being manifested in other than immedi- 
ate needs. So long as there is a weak 
tone to values, it is not expected that 
large buyers will anticipate their needs. 
Indications are that there will not be any 
great change in the situation this year. 

Flour prices have been gradually 
forced to a lower level by the decline 
in wheat. Quotations, Nov. 27: soft win- 
ter short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.25@8.50 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, 
$7@7.25; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Business continues quiet in Minnesota 
and western flours. Bakers are supplied 
with fairly liberal stocks. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 
bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, $8 
@8.50; standard grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 21-27 ...... 146,820 96,660 65 
Previous week .. 158,220 106,203 67 
Year ago ....... 169,120 102,021 64 
Two years ago... 168,720 121,145 72 
Three years ago. 201,780 122,260 61 


NOTES 
William C. Ward, senior member of 
the wholesale grocery firm of W. L. 
Ward-& Sons, Selma, Ala., died recently. 
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The business will be continued, with his 
brother, David Ward, as manager. 

The plant of the Byrdstown (Tenn.) 
Milling Co. was completely destroyed 
last week by fire of unknown origin. 
Loss was estimated at $6,000 to $7,000; 
amount of insurance not known. J. W. 
Barnes owned the plant. The entire 
stock of flour, corn meal and grain was 
lost. 

Joun Leper. 


NORFOLK 


Flour trade, in this section, in spite of 
the Thanksgiving interruption, has been 
more active, though buying generally has 
been in small lots. Mills have raised 
quotations 10@l5c. The Carolina situa- 
tion, which has caused some alarm in 
view of the cotton decline, is reported 
about normal, with the slump in the 
cotton market apparently being reflected 
only mildly in general business. 

Quotations, Nov. 26: northwestern 
spring top patents $8.10@8.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $7.35@7.65; Kansas top pat- 
ents $7.90@8.20, second patents $7.30@ 


7.60; top winter patents $7.20@7.40, sec- 
ond patents $6.85@7.15; Maryland and 
Virginia straights $7.15@7.50, clears 
$6.50@6.60, 

Josern A, Leste, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers complained. last week of onl 
a fair domestic demand for flour, thou i 
export inquiry showed considerable life. 
Europe sought second grades, while there 
was some inquiry for the lower ones. 
The condition of the domestic trade is 
due, some millers assert, to the season, 
while others seem to think that, with the 
holiday baking trade in the offing, there 
should be more inquiry. Quotations, 
Nov. 27, f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots: 
best patent, $7.70@8 bbl; straights, $6.25 
@6.90; Kansas hard, $7.75; clears, in 
jutes, first $5.25@6.50, second $5@5.75. 


W. W. Ross, 





More people would smile if they real- 
ized that a smile exercises only 16 
muscles of the face, while a frown re- 
quires 67, 








Corn Is Not in Favor in Europe as a 
Feedingstuff for Livestock 


Barley and oats are preferred for live- 
stock feeding in the United Kingdom 
and countries of northern Europe gen- 
erally, reports Dr. G. B. L. Arner, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who has returned to Washington from a 
personal study of the market for United 
States grains in Europe. 

In so far as corn is used, Argentine 
or “Plate maize” is generally favored, as 
against the American corn or “flat 
maize.” The predilection for barley and 
oats is due to the fact that corn is en- 
tirely a foreign product, of which the 
uses are not as well known. Large 
stocks of native and imported barley and 
grain place them on a price basis that 
corn cannot meet. 

Barley and oats imported in pre-war 
years came chiefly from Russia and 
southeastern Europe. Argentina, Can- 
ada and the United States then supplied 
varying quantities of oats, and a little 
barley was supplied by the United 
States, British India, Canada and Al- 
geria. In the years closely following the 
war, Argentina, Canada and the United 
States supplied most of the imported 
oats and a larger part of the imported 
barley than before the war. Recently, 
however, Russia and southeastern Euro- 
pean countries are apparently returning 
to their old positions as sources of sup- 
ply for barley and oats, and the proba- 
bilities are that over-sea countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, will, in fu- 
ture years, find their market for these 
grains greatly restricted. 

For corn the situation is quite differ- 
ent. The entire supply must be import- 
ed. Much the greater part now, as be- 
fore the war, comes from Argentina, and 
over most of Europe “Plate maize” is the 
standard by which all other imported 
corn is judged. Corn from the United 
States is very irregular in supply, and 
in sections where corn is used to a great 
extent for poultry feeding the farmers 
are said to dislike flat maize. It is the 
general belief that chickens cannot swal- 
low the larger kernel of American corn. 
But in the north of England, around 
Glasgow, Scotland, and in the Nether- 
lands, where corn is used more for dis- 
tilling and for grinding into mixed feeds 
for cattle, there is no prejudice against 
American corn, and in some quarters it 
may even be preferred to Argentine 
corn, 

BRITISH MARKET FOR CORN 

In the study of British markets for 
corn and other feedstuffs, Dr. Arner 
called on importers and others associ- 
ated with the grain trade in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol 
and Ipswich. In the South of England 
it appears that the chief use of corn is 
for poultry feeding, and for this purpose 
there is a very strong preference for 
Argentine corn. Very little American 
corn has been on the market in recent 
years and that which has come in has 
been used entirely for grinding into feed 
for cattle and pigs. In the Live 1 


area where less corn is used for poultry 


feeding and relatively more for cattle 
feeding, there is perhaps a slight prefer- 
ence for American corn, 

The leading British corn markets are 
Liverpool, London, Belfast, Bristol and 
Hull. American corn finds a good mar- 
ket at Liverpool and Glasgow. Those 
two markets now account for about 30 
per cent of the annual imports. Im- 
porters in all of the ports visited were 
questioned particularly regarding the re- 
cent proposal in the United States that 
it might be to the advantage of the 
American farmer if No. 8 or No. 4 corn 
could be marketed abroad if dried to the 
moisture content of No. 2, which is 15.5 
per cent. The reaction of most of the 
importers was distinctly unfavorable to 
the proposal. They say that 15.5 per 
cent is much too high a moisture content 
for safe transportation, and that kiln- 
dried corn is not as good as corn dried 
in the field. Many British importers 
seem to have a very vivid memory of 
certain shipments of American corn sevy- 
eral years ago, which arrived in bad con- 
dition, and they are very suspicious of 
all American corn, London and Ipswich 
lean to South African corn because of 
its low moisture content, which in many 
cases is but 12 per cent, as compared 
with Argentine corn’s 14, and the 15.5 
rating of American No. 2. 


CONTINENTAL MARKETS INSPECTED 


Dr. Arner met with importers, brokers 
and agricultural economists in Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg, Berlin, Dusseldorf and 
Mannheim. In Germany barley is pre- 
ferred to corn for feeding, while large 
domestic stocks are supplemented by im- 
ports. American malting barley is used 
for feed in Germany. Brewers here im- 
port malt from Czechoslovakia. More 


‘corn is used for feeding in Bavaria than 


in any other part of Germany, and Plate 
maize is preferred by these poultrymen. 
Danube corn is used in season, when 
price is advantageous. Roumania can 
ship corn entirely by river barge on the 
Danube to Passau in Bavaria, from 
whence rail shipments as far west as 
Aschaffenburg in Baden are practicable. 

More corn is fed in the Netherlands, 
and used in distillation and other indus- 
tries. When prices are reasonable, local 
buyers will take American corn. Dutch 
consumers would take No. 8 or No. 4 if 
in good condition, but it would neces- 
sarily have to be dry enough to stand 
the ocean trip and two weeks on barges 
in local canals, One dealer-importer said 
that it should be dried to 14 per cent 
moisture content. 

In Germany there was some diversity 
of opinion as to prospects for imports 
of feed grains this season. All agree 
that domestic barley and potato supplies 
are short and of poor quality, but one 
importer showed that rye also was under 
par and fit only for feeding. Thus only 
large importations of superior bread 
grains, including rye, would be demand- 
ed, while local inferior cereals would be 
released for feeding purposes. 


























CHICAGO 


Although, in the main, flour business 
last week was extremely quiet, a few 
brokers managed to make a fair num- 
ber of bookings. Business was evenly 
divided between bread and cracker flours, 
and individual sales were in moderate 
lots. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Prices were low- 
er last week, and there was some buying 
on the low spots. Standard and estab- 
lished mill brands were in best request, 
but sales were mainly in one- to three- 
ear lots. Clears continue very scarce, 
and prices remain firm. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Business was 
moderate, buyers not being inclined to 
more than fill holes, and sales were in 
amounts ranging from 250 bbls up to 
1,000. Directions are still difficult to 
obtain. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A few sales of 
1,000 bbis were reported last week to 
cracker bakers, but little other business 
was transacted. Distributors have am- 
ple stocks, and few cracker bakers are 
buying ahead. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Nov. 27: spring top 
patent $7.15@7.40 bbl, standard patent 
$6.75@7.15, first clear $6.50@6.70, second 
clear $4.70@4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.15, 95 per cent patent $6.45 
@6.80, straight $6.25@6.60, first clear 
$5.80@6.10; soft winter short patent 
$6.80@7.20, standard patent $6.35@6.80, 
straight $6.20@6.60, first clear $5.60@6. 

Durum.—Some macaroni manufactur- 
ers are contracting for one or two weeks’ 
supply of semolina. There is no disposi- 
tion to anticipate requirements, and the 
insistent demand for quick shpiment so 
noticeable a few weeks ago has prac- 
tically disappeared. Directions also have 
slowed up a little, although they still are 
fair. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Nov. 
27, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 
4%%,¢c; No. 3 semolina, 44%,c; durum pat- 
ent, 4@4"c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to Fhe Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WOM. Bi-BT cvccvceseseves 30,000 75 
Previous week ........... 36,000 90 
VORP ABO wc cccccccccccees 32,000 80 


TWO years ABO ......6+605 32,000 80 


NOTES 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., recently made a trip to Minne- 
apolis. 

James F. Bell, president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was a Chi- 
cago visitor last week. 

Fred Rowe, of the Valley City Milling 
Co,, Grand Rapids, Mich., was a recent 
visitor to this market. 

J. M. Farrow, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent the 
Thanksgiving holidays with relatives at 
Evansville, Ind. 

I. S. Joseph, of the I. S. Joseph Co., 
millfeed, Minneapolis, came down with 
the northwestern delegation for the 
Army-Navy game. 

O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., spent a few days here 
last week, and witnessed the Army- 
Navy football game. 


Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, re- 
turned Nov. 22 from a several weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
éral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, attended the Army- 


Navy game at Chicago, Nov. 27, with 
his wife. 


“C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
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Kenzie Milling Co.,. Quincy, Mich., was 
in Chicago last week. The principal rea- 
son for his visit was to attend the Army- 
Navy game on Nov. 27, but he found 
time to call on his local brokers, the 
Curry-Linihan Co. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, who has 
been ill and confined to his home for sev- 
eral weeks, is improving gradually. He 
is spending a few hours a week at his 
office, and his many friends in the trade 
here as well as all over the country hope 
that he will soon regain his health. 


William Miller, elevator foreman for 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., died Nov. 
24, aged 65. He was taken ill on his 
way to the mill, and died that noon. De- 
ceased had been with the Echkart com- 
pany for 43 years. Funeral services were 
held Nov. 27. He is survived by the wid- 
ow, one daughter and two sons. 


Reservations made for the Chicago 
Flour Club meeting to be held the eve- 
ning of Dec. 2 at the Electric Club rooms 
indicate that it will be the best attended 
in years. An excellent program has 
been provided, and there will be some 
unique entertainment features. The pres- 
ident and vice president of the Milwau- 
kee Flour Club have advised that they 
will be present. 


The outstanding event in Chicago last 
week was the Army-Navy football game. 
The milling and bakery trades were well 
represented at this event, and the only 
unfortunate, part of the several days’ 
celebration was the inclement weather. 
Heavy rain, which later turned to snow, 
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however, did not dampen the enthusiasm. 
On Nov. 26 Soldiers’ Field, where the 
ame was played, was dedicated, and, 
espite the weather, an enormous crowd 
lined Michigan Avenue and the stadium 
to witness the drilling of the representa- 
tives of the military and naval schools. 
Chicago, as usual, was a wonderful host. 


MILWAUKEE 


The call for spring patents is irregular 
and of an almost purely consumptive 
character. The development of a strong- 
er tone in wheat was accompanied by a 
falling off in interest. Each day, how- 
ever, brings some small business for 
prompt or near-by shipment. Few cus- 
tomers are willing to go farther than 
December shipment, although mills have 
a number of substantial orders on their 
books for delivery as far ahead as March 
1. The volume of business for Novem- 
ber is reported as larger than October. 
The trade expects a favorable December, 
because of prospective replacement needs 
of many small customers. Prices have 
not advanced, despite the stronger tone 
of wheat. Quotations, Nov. 27: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$7.70@7.85 bbl, straight $7.40@7.55, first 
clear $6.60@6.90, and second clear $4.65 
@4.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While an occasional round lot sale of 
Kansas patent is made, representatives 
of southwestern mills report that trade 
has again turned spotty. Orders are 
mostly in small lots, and shipping instruc- 
tions suggest that needs to be covered 
thereby are rather urgent. Family trade 
is better, probably owing to the approach 
of the holidays. Shipping directions on 
old bookings keep mills still behind on 
production, although there has been some 
improvement. Prospects for new busi- 
ness in December are more favorable 
than in November, depending to a large 
extent upon the wheat market. Flour 
prices are 10@15c higher. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.35@7.40 bbl, straight $7.10@ 
7.20, and first clear $5.95@6.25, in 98-lb 


cottons. 
L. E. Mever. 








The Place of Linseed Meal in Mixed 
Feed Manufacture 


By George Kloser 


Secretary Linseed Meal 


ly by carefully selecting feeds and 

providing the animals at all times 
with suitable, sound and economical ra- 
tions. Large quantities of feed, as well 
as time and effort, may be wasted by 
improperly feeding any class of live 
stock. By a little careful study, plus 
the application of good common sense, 
it is comparatively easy to select a mix- 
ture that will meet the requirements of 
a good ration. 

Every farmer wishes to make as much 
profit as possible from his farming op- 
erations, yet may fail to appreciate the 
basic facts which make such profits pos- 
sible. A successful feeder will carefully 
watch his animals, observe the compara- 
tive results. of different rations and sys- 
tems of feeding, and will learn much 
through experience and experimentation 
on his own farm. The wise stockman 
recognizes that careful attention to little 
details pays well in the end. No fact 
has been more clearly proved by the 
many agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations than that balanced rations 
are absolutely necessary for maximum 
profits in stock farming. (A _ balanced 
ration means a ration or a daily feed 
which furnishes an animal with the cor- 
rect kinds and the right amounts of the 
various food materials for its particular 
needs. ) 

Very few feeders have the complete 
knowledge to bring together, balance, 
and mix their rations properly. Ready 
mixed feeds have the advantage of sup- 
plying the necessary variety and save 
abor of mixing. Feed control laws pro- 
tect. the farmer by making the manu- 
facturer put a guaranteed analysis on 
each sack, Many reliable companies are 
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now engaged in the business of prepar- 
ing mixed feeds. 

Whether or not it pays to feed a fac- 
tory mixed grain ration must be decided 
by the feeder himself by actual tests. 
Even though it costs more, it may pro- 
duce enough extra milk or meat to more 
than offset the difference in feed cost. 


PROTEIN NEEDED 


Protein is the food material most apt 
to be lacking in ordinary rations, and 
this in abundance is needed by animals 
to furnish the raw material for the manu- 
facture of meat, muscle, wool and milk. 
Therefore, providing a proper amount 
and right kind of protein in the ration is 
the most important part of balancing a 
ration for stock. 

Linseed meal possesses exceedingly 
high protein quality, and is one of the 
safest feeds for all classes of farm stock. 
It is as good for swine as it is for 
dairy cows, and sheep or horses benefit 
from it the same as do beef cattle. It 
is also an excellent feed for poultry, es- 
pecially during the moulting period. 

This meal is much relished by all farm 
animals, and when included in the ration 
it makes the other feeds of that ration 
more palatable. An animal will give 
best results when it relishes its feed. 
Often the dairy cow, for instance, does 
not consume as much feed as she could 
use, because it is not palatable. A ration 
could be prepared of timothy hay and 
corn fodder for roughage, and malt 
sprouts and gluten feed or cottonseed 
meal for concentrate, that would con- 
form to the feeding standard; the real 
feeding value, however, is quite different 
on account of the loss of atability, 
and the cow would not do well on it, If 
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she relishes her ration she will eat more, 
and the milk flow depends largely upon 
the quantity of feed eaten. Remember 
that all the cow eats over and above 
what she needs for body maintenance 
goes into the making of meat or milk. 

Linseed meal has a surprising efficiency 
when properly combined with other feeds. 
Mixed feed dealers often omit linseed 
meal from their grain mixtures, because 
it costs a little more than some of the 
other feeds rich in protein. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are too apt to look upon 
linseed meal as unduly expensive, and 
hesitate to incorporate enough of this 
protein feed for best results. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when proper credit is given 
for its high feeding and manurial value, 
linseed meal usually is actually the 
cheapest protein-rich concentrate on 
American markets, as it in the end pro- 
duces the profit, and profit for the farm- 
er means increased and stable business 
for the feed manufacturer. 


ONE PURPOSE ESSENTIAL 

The one and only principle on which to 
build increasing and stable business is 
to make the best feed that science can 
produce, closing our eyes to competition, 
and then sell it at a fair margin of prof- 
it. In other words, what you really sell 
is an extra inch of milk in the pail or 
an extra pound of meat on the back 
rather than a bag of a certain size full 
of ingredients. What if you did shape 
your policies to meet competition, and 
when one competitor made a larger bag 
of feed for the same amount of money 
you had some cheap filler for bulk, then 
when some other competitor cheapened 
on ingredients you bought a lower grade 
of a certain ingredient? Where would 
the feeder end, with a few years of 
competition of that type? 

Stockmen everywhere appreciate the 
virtues of linseed meal. Not only is it 
rich in protein, but fully as important 
are its other properties. It is mildly 
laxative and has a beneficial condition- 
ing effect on the digestive system. 

Professor Morrison, author, with W. 
A. Henry, of “Feeds and Feeding,” says: 
“The effect on live stock of a judicious 
use of linseed meal is soon apparent in 
a thrifty appearance, a pliable skin, a 
sleek, oily coat, and a good handling 
quality of the flesh. Due to its tonic 
effect it is especially useful as a condi- 
tioner for animals which are run down.” 
For this reason many of the most suc- 
cessful live stock feeders include one to 
two pounds or more of linseed meal a 
head daily in the concentrate or grain 
mixture they give their live stock, even at 
times when some other feed may be a 
cheaper source of protein. 

Over one half of the world’s produc- 
tion of linseed meal is produced in 
Europe, which consumes its entire crop 
as well as 40 per cent of the American 
crop. European feeders have learned by 
years of experience that it pays them to 
feed linseed meal,.not only for its high 
nutritive value, but also because it is 
very rich in fertilizing constituents. 





ADVOCATE MORE MACHINERY 
ON UNITED STATES FARMS 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—That farm profits 
can be materially increased by the ap- 
plication of machinery and new methods 
is the conclusion of the advisory council 
appointed by Secretary Jardine in con- 
nection with the Department of Agri- 
culture’s study of mechanical farm equip- 
ment. 

The report shows that there are un- 
developed fields in many directions, over 
400 projects being listed for study. Im- 
portant co-operative work is being donc 
to develop machinery and methods tc 
eradicate the European corn borer. 
Other outstanding projects are the fur- 
ther extension and application of the 
combined harvester, and the development 
of bigger and better adapted power driv- 
en units for corn planting and cultiva- 
tion. 

The council finds that too little atten- 
tion has been given research on farm me- 
chanical equipment by state and federal 
experiment stations. On the average, 
power and labor costs of farm crop pro- 
duction make up about 60 per cent of the 
total costs. These facts, it is stated, in- 
dicate that even minor improvements in 
farm machinery will result in large sav- 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour is in good demand 
in Ontario and the eastern provinces. 
lsakers are taking their usual quantities, 
and mixed car buyers are booking freely. 
Most mills are doing fairly well in do- 
mestic markets, and would be happy if 
te exporting demand were equally good. 

he only change in domestic prices dur- 
i.g the week was an advance of 20c on 


Nov. 22. This wiped out the decline of 
tie week before. Quotations, Nov. 27: 

Nov. 27 Nov. 20 

DB DRARRD cues ceteocnvce $8.00 $7.80 

CORED Scie cvcdvenvcocees 7.75 7.55 

cond patents ..........+. 7.50 7.30 

port patents ........... 7.30 7.10 

rat CIOOTE. ..cccccceseccs 6.40 6.20 

1 .0W Me: bo ese Keeebevas. 5.60 5.60 

Peed (BOGP sc cccccsvcecsce 5.10 5.10 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags of 
Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
rritory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
rtage if used. 

Ontario Winters——The market for this 
fiour is a puzzle. Scarcity of wheat has 
forced prices above the level of springs, 
and demand has fallen off. Buyers will 
not take more than their barest needs at 
this level. On Nov. 27 good quality 90 
per cent patents were quoted at $5.85@6 
bbl, bulk, seaboard, and at $6@6.15, in 
secondhand bags, Montreal basis, or $5.75 
(« 5.90, Toronto. 

Export Business.—The ocean shipping 
companies have effectually put an end to 
the Canadian flour exporting trade for 
the present by the arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable rates lately put into force. Flour 
is now being charged as much as 45c per 
100 lbs to United Kingdom ports, as 
against 15c for wheat, an unheard of 
difference and one that will completely 
kill the flour business as long as it re- 
mains in effect. Mills are still doing 
some shipping on old contracts, but new 
business is impossible under this handi- 
cap. Where space is available under old 
shipping contracts, some sales of flour 
have been made. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 27: export spring pat- 
ents, ¢c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, 43s per 280 lbs, jute, 
December and January shipment; Feb- 
ruary, 43s 3d. 

Ontario winters are hard to sell for ex- 
port, owing to their comparatively high 
prices. Western springs are below win- 
ters today. Quotations, Nov. 27: mills 
ask 41s 6d@42s per 280 Ibs, jute, for 
good quality 90 per cent patents, while 
cables offer 40s@41s 6d, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, December sea- 
board, 





NOTES 
The United Farmers of Ontario are 
organizing a grain pool to handle the 
1927 crop. 
Norman P. Lambert, manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
was in Toronto over the week end. 


M. A. Halliday, of the Royal Milling 
Co., Chesley, Ont., died recently. He had 
always taken an active interest in civic 
affairs, and served several terms as may- 
or of the town. 


The Ontario government crop report 
says that the winter wheat acreage in 
this province is 733,000, compared with 
928,000 last year. Bad weather at seed- 
time cut down the area. The crop is re- 
ported in good condition. 


WINNIPEG 


A satisfactory domestic demand for 
fluur was maintained throughout the 
prairie provinces last week. Most of the 
lurger mills are busy, but are not using 
their capacity. Export business continues 
dull. High freight rates and unsettled 


conditions as regards wheat prices prob- 
ably account for the lack of foreign buy- 
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Good Committee Work 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers who know the facts are giving much 
credit and praise to the traffic committee of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association and its late chairman Charles La Ferle, of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., for the manner in which it brought to a successful conclusion 
the argument before the board of railway commissioners for milling-in-transit 


rates on western grain to be ground in Ontario east of Port Arthur. 


This 


was a long standing grievance of the mills of older Ontario, and one which 
had been a heavy handicap upon these mills in the competition for eastern 


trade for many years. 
went into effect on Nov. 15. 


By order of the railway commissioners the new rates 


Alberta Pool Elevators 


Wiyyirec, Man.—There are now in operation 40 elevators owned by the 
Alberta Pool Elevators, Ltd. A number of these, which have been constructed 
for the organization, have been completed and put into operation since Nov. 1. 

Some 2,000,000 bus wheat have been handled since the season opened, by 
slightly over 30 pool elevators in that province which have been in operation 


since that time. 


In view of the lateness of the season in many of the most 


important crop districts, this makes a very creditable showing. 

The manager of the pool elevators, C. M. Hall, states that members are 
apparently using their own elevators to the fullest possible extent, and that 
only lack of larger facilities has prevented a greater volume being handled. 


To Develop the St. Lawrence 


Toronto, Ont.—A joint engineering board of the United States and 
Canada has made public its report on the feasibility and desirability of joint 
action by the two countries to deepen the channel of the St. Lawrence River 
for navigation purposes and to utilize its power possibilities for the use of 


the two countries. 


By the proposed improvements in navigation the Great 


Lakes will be opened to deep sea traffic, and by the power development some 


2,500,000 horsepower of hydroelectrical energy will be made available. 


The 


cost of this work will be something over $500,000,000, which will be jointly 


borne. 


in due time will come up for discussion in Congress and Parliament. 


This report is now in the hands of the governments concerned, and 


The re- 


port is not unanimous, as the members of the board have differed on details, 
but these differences are capable of adjustment. 











ing, and Canadian flour quotations still 
are out of line. Wheat is plentiful, and 
of good milling quality. Prices are un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 27, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and first 
clears at $7.25, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

George H. Booth, western sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., returned to this city last week, 
after a several weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast and intermediate points. 

About 40 representatives attended the 
semiannual meeting of the combined Ca- 
nadian wheat pools held at Winnipeg 
last week. Much important business re- 
lating to the three pools was dispatched. 

During the past four months, more 
than 5,000,000 bus Canadian wheat have 
been purchased by United States mills 
to be milled in bond, according to a trade 
estimate given out last week at Winni- 
peg. 

According to a statement made at the 
recent annual meeting, the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool membership is now approxi- 
mately 80,000, representing 10,500,000 
acres under contract, or 79 per cent of 
the total acreage seeded to wheat in that 
province. 


Statistics issued by the federal bureau 
at. Ottawa, covering Canadian exports 
from Aug. 1, 1925, to April 30, 1926, 
which are the latest available, show Can- 
ada leading all countries with wheat ex- 
ports of nearly 150,000,000 bus. The 
same statement indicates that Canada is 
leading the world in flour exports by ap- 
proximately 650,000 bbls. 


-In offering the No. 1 terminal grain. 


elevator at Vancouver to the Alberta 
wheat pool, the board of harbor com- 
missioners has stipulated that the lease 
of this house be negotiated on a yearly 
basis, commencing Aug. 1 each year. The 
commissioners are to retain the right to 
recover use of the elevator at any time 
by giving notice of intention not later 
than the previous Dec. 31. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


A very small volume of business is be- 
ing done in the domestic market for 
spring wheat flour. Prices have - been 
marked up 20c bbl, owing to fluctuations 
in wheat as well as to winter freights. 
Bakers and dealers are taking delivery 
of fair quantities contracted for last 
month, and this is keeping local mills 
very busy. Export sales are fair, and 
prices continue very firm. 

Domestic prices, Nov. 26: first patents 
$8 bbl, patents $7.75, second patents 
$7.50, export patent $7.30, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour prices are firm, 
with a fair business passing. Quotations, 
Nov. 26, $6.50@6.60 bbl, secondhand 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; small 
lots $7@7.10, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from a business trip to. Ottawa. 

R. B. Barber, of the export depart- 
ment of the Standard Milling Co., Ltd., 
of Canada, Toronto, was in Montreal on 
Noy. 20. 

Frank H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was here last week, visiting his company’s 
Montreal branch. 

Harold C. Moore, manager of the ex- 
port department of the lake .of the 
Woods. Milling Co.,, Ltd., has closed his 
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summer residence at Lakeside, Que., 
and has returned to Montreal for the 
winter. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is still in the West, inspecting 
his company’s mills and offices. 

R. V. Biddulph, manager of the export 
department of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., left Montreal on Nov. 26 for 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 


Gustav Szenkovits, of the shipping 
house of Kuhne & Nagel, Hamburg, was 
in Montreal last week and called at the 
offices of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association. 

A. Gordon Watson, sales manager in 
the maritime provinces for the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned 
to Halifax after visiting his company’s 
head office last week. 

Albert A. Lavoie, sales manager in the 
province of Quebec for the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been re-elected 
a director of the Dominion Commercial 
Travellers’ Association. 

Charles La Ferle, traffic manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was in Montreal last week, inter- 
viewing local railway officials on traffic 
matters affecting his company. 

R. Wylie Hamilton, of William Hamil- 
ton & Co., flour importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland, has been spending several days 
in Montreal, following his return from 
the Canadian West, where he studied 
wheat conditions. He will sail for home 
on Novy. 25, but intends to return to 
America very soon. 

E. D. Stuart, traffic manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
R. W. Hardie, of the traffic department 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Thomas Griggs, sales 
manager for the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, and J. L. V. Mallette, 
secretary of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association, have returned from To- 
ronto, where they attended a meeting of 
the traffic committee of the association, 
on Nov. 23. John K. Smith, manager of 
the Montreal Board of Trade transpor-’ 
tation bureau, also went to the meeting. 


VANCOUVER 


There is a fair domestic demand for 
flour, and the price is unchanged. There 
also is considerable going forward to the 
United Kingdom on consignment, and 
small sales are reported of established 
brands. Last week, owing to a sudden 
temporary bulge in the silver exchange, 
combined with a weaker wheat market 
here, a moderate quantity of flour was 
worked to the Orient. The advance in 
silver, however, was not maintained, and 
buyers have again withdrawn from the 
market. Spring wheat flour was quoted 
on Nov. 25 at $9.35 bbl, jutes. 


NOTES 


J. P. Macaluso, of Louis Dreyfus & 
Co., New York, has arrived in Van- 
couver to assist Georges Coblentz, Pacific 
Coast representative of the company. 

W. A. Black, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was in Vancouver last week on pleasure, 
accompanying Grant Hall, vice president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


J. E. Hall, president and managing 
director of the Vancouver Milling & 
Grain Co., Ltd., spent last week in Cal- 
gary in company with Eric Treherne and 
Lloyd Tanner, directors of Spillers Mill- 
ing & Associated Industries, Ltd., who 
will leave shortly to spend Christmas in 
England. 


H. M.,.Cameron..._; 
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PROMINENT BRITISH BANKER 
GIVES COAL STRIKE VIEWS 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 11.—The Institute 
of Bankers, London, has elected Sir John 
Ferguson as president for the second 
time. In his inaugural address he stated 
that the coal dispute had set back the 
economic prosperity of this country, and 
if it was the intention of the disputants 
to wage a war to exhaustion it was a 
tragic breakdown of human relationship. 
Nobody would escape the effects of the 
dispute, and least of all the working 
classes of the country. It would mean a 
struggle of giants to get our own back 
again. 

Owing to the strikes, the revenue of 
the country had suffered heavily, and 
there was a possibility, he said, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer again would 
have to raid the sinking fund for the re- 
demption of debt, at the end of the year. 
There was also talk of fresh direct taxa- 
tion. It was a stroke of good fortune 
that this country had returned to the 
gold standard, as otherwise it would be 
terrible to contemplate the figure to 
which sterling exchange would have fall- 
en in New York during the present in- 
dustrial crisis. The gold standard had 
enabled sterling exchange to stand as 
steady as a rock, He referred to the 
silver lining to the cloud, saying it was 
evident that, as a result of the present 
trouble, the coal industry was being re- 
formed from within., One group already 
had arranged a joint organization for 
the selling of coal, which would eliminate 
wasteful competition. Another group had 
arranged to amalgamate. 

Sir John said that the endurance the 
miners had shown indicated that there 
was nothing fundamentally wrong with a 
country the men of which were prepared 
to defend through considerable hardship 
what they considered vital principles. He 
was convinced that disaster on a large 
scale would have to be faced if capital 
and labor could not be persuaded to work 
together for common benefit. 





GREEK IMPORT CONDITIONS 
ARE REPORTED IMPROVED 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 12.-—According to 
agents and importers in Greece there is 
a steady increase in the consumption of 
imported flour, owing to the fact that 
the wheat production of the country is 
far too small to cover the requirements 
of the population, which has been in- 
creased by the addition of large numbers 
of refugees from Asia Minor and Con- 
stantinople within the last year or two 
as a result of the treaty of Lausanne. 

It is stated that enormous lots of 
American and Canadian flour enter 
Greece regularly, to say nothing of im- 
portations from Roumania and Bulgaria, 
which countries supply second grade 
flours mostly. All grades are imported 
from America and Canada, but they must 
comply with the regulations in regard to 
analysis. High grade flours must possess 
a minimum of 26 per cent gluten and a 
maximum percentage of .120 acidity. 
Second grade flours must have a mini- 
mum percentage of 26 gluten and a 
maximum percentage of .160 acidity. 





WHEAT CHARTERING DISPUTE 

Lonpon, Eno., Nov. 10.—A crisis has 
arisen in connection with the chartering 
of ships for the transport of the new 
Australian wheat crop, the harvesting of 
which will commence in December. Char- 
tering is er at a standstill, and a 
state of dead] prevails. The trouble 
is over a new form of charter, known as 
the “Austral.” This provides that the 
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UNGARIAN peasant women frequently bake more bread 
H than is necessary for home consumption, bringing the surplus 
loaves to market in the small towns, where they sell it in 
the manner illustrated. Hungarians prefer the big, snow-white 
loaves that split on one side and swell out, foamlike, from beneath 


The loaves shown in the accompanying picture weigh 
on the average from 8 to 10 Ibs and cost about 5c Ib. 











shipowner shall appoint his agent at the 
loading ports, whereas the merchants 
claim that such appointment should rest 
with them. Fears are rife that foreign 
owners will step in and secure the busi- 
ness if the British shipowners, who are 
the parties concerned, and the merchants, 
do not quickly come to an agreement, 





IMPORTERS ASK MORE TIME 
TO REPLY TO MILL OFFERS 


Guiascow, Scottann, Nov. 8.—Flour 
importers complain that some of the Ca- 
nadian mills expect them to make replies 
by 10 o’clock a.m. This, importers say, 
makes business impossible. Glasgow im- 
porters have to get into telephonic com- 
munication with Leith, Dundee and Ab- 
erdeen, and there is sometimes serious 
delay. Contrasted to the course adopted 
by some of the smaller Canadian mills is 
the attitude of the larger ones, which al- 
low a full 24 hours to the importer. 
Those who press for replies within less 
time than this are making a serious mis- 
take, because home millers are accommo- 
dating enough to arrange for gradual de- 
livery of purchases and to make things 
as easy as possible for the buyer. 





SETTLING WITHOUT STRIKES 

Lonpvon, Ena., Nov. 12.—An interest- 
ing conference was held in London on 
Nov. 4 between the British Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation and the Federa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades. This has led to an agreement 
between the employers and the workmen 
providing for prompt settlement of dis- 
putes without stoppage of work. It is a 
move in the right direction, which it is 
hoped other industries will follow. Of 
course, the men’s union has safeguarded 
its members’ interests by certain reserva- 
tions, but the agreement marks a new 
principle in trade disputes which is likely 
to pore effective in avoiding expensive 
and pernicious strikes. 





DENMARK RESTORES GOLD STANDARD 

Corpennacen, Denmark, Nov. 10.—It 
has been officially announced that on Jan. 
1 the gold standard will be restored in 
Denmerk, it having been suspended since 





Aug. 2, 1914. This means that Danish 
notes will become payable in gold coin, 
and no difficulty is anticipated in carry- 
ing out the reform as the Danish ex- 
change has stood at parity for some 
months. Moreover, the circulation of gold 
in Denmark has always been small, notes 
being commonly used. 





Exports of Canadian agricultural 
products in the last fiscal year were 50 
per cent greater than in the previous 
similar period, 
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FREIGHT RATES INFLUENCE 
COST OF GLASGOW BREAD 


Gtiascow, Scortann, Nov. 8.—Freights 
continue very high. Australian are 
about 55s 6d ton, compared with 30s last 
year, while Atlantic rates are about 8s 6d 
qr, against 2s 6d a few months ago. The 
freight position is causing anxiety, be- 
cause it is believed that if there were a 
settlement of the coal dispute there would 
be a general cancellation of freights all 
over the world. Some of the space has 
been booked on noncancellable terms, but 
the view of traders here is that such con- 
ditions would not make any difference. 

Glasgow bakers complain that the ef- 
fect of the high freights has been to add 
8s 6d to the cost of a sack of flour, which 
is equivalent to almost a halfpenny on 
the 4-lb loaf. To this extra cost has to 
be added about 9d a sack by reason of 
high fuel, owing to the shorter supplies 
of coke. Although the price of bread in 
London has been advanced, there has 
been no corresponding move in Scotland, 
and the result is that bakers are not dis- 
posed to buy flour at current rates, since 
they do not feel inclined to counterbal- 
ance costs by increasing the retail charge 
for their product. 

The quantity of flour in store in Glas- 
gow is about 40,000 sacks, chiefly winters. 
A fortunate circumstance is that the bulk 
of this stock was imported when freights 
were only 50 per cent as high as now. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 


sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 
origin: 
-— Week ending——. 
Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Nov. 4 
United States— 1926 1926 1925 
MNEER ci dadeceeds 4,494 7,175 4,750 
0 Ae eee ee 250 250 or 
Canada—Atlantic .... 9,630 10,732 10,575 
CO eee 553 1,120 gas 
AFHOMCIRR ccrccccceve 11,577 see 
COMINGS cc ceccscs ee 1,210 vee 
COREE TIEN 5. 06.5 daiewee 8,020 2,740 
MEE den 0 a04e 600065 270 tae 








The Agricultural Problem That Confronts 
the Russian Soviet 
By Alfred G. Smaltz 


Second of a Series of Articles on Economic Problems of Soviet Russia 


HE peculiar economic plight of the 

Soviet Union is not altogether the 

result of archaic economics, but is 
a heritage from imperial Russia, There 
never has been a harmonious develop- 
ment of national economy. Peasants 
compose most of Russia’s population and 
have always been agrarian, living by and 
on the land. Their fecundity is amazing. 
The statement has been made that at the 
pre-war birth rate only 40 years would 
be necessary to double the population. 

Because of primitive methods of agri- 
culture, all the peasants are needed on 
the land during the summer months. 
The long northern winters are months of 
practical unemployment which reduces 
the summer’s earnings to a mere sub- 
sistence when stretched over a year’s 
living. A few of the surplus peasants 
drift to the large cities, where they find 
employment as cab drivers or other 
menial and poorly paid labor, or engage 
in unproductive petty street traffic in 
small articles of merchandise, such as 
matches, trinkets or old clothing. 

There is no worthy industrialism to 
absorb these stolid, untrained products 
of the soil. Peasant handicrafts are car- 
ried on in the cottages during the winter 
months in a haphazard way without defi- 
nite plan of production or marketing at 





home or abroad. The surplus peasant: 
collect in the small country villages, 
where they stagnate, idly sitting in th 
winter sunshine or chewing sunflower 
seeds or, worse still, further deadening 
themselves with vodka. 


INDUSTRIALISM IS REMEDY 


President Rykoff insists that industri 
alism is the remedy for the agrarian 
problem. This would absorb the surplus 
population from the land, permitting a 
nonextensive form of agriculture. Th« 
old three-field system, with two fields ir 
crops and one lying fallow, is bad, eco 
nomically and agriculturally. The adop 
tion of the many-field system in an ex 
tensive way would be the salvation of 
Russian agriculture, but such a transi 
tion must go hand in hand with a sounc 
industrial development in the city and « 
more clearly defined peasant proprietor 
ship of the land, cheap credits to pro 
vide modern agricultural machinery, « 
more effective co-operative system to 
provide close connection between peas- 
ants selling and purchasing and last, bu‘ 
not least, intensive vocational education 
along agricultural lines. 

With the Russian facility for toying 
with great things there is what is known 
as the “goz” or “state” plan for the 
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promotion of industries in close relation 
to agriculture. 

In 1924-25 the entire national pro- 
duction was about 70 per cent of the 
pre-war total. However, in this connec- 
tion it must be noted that the entire 
national capital within the confines of 
the present Soviet Republic has, with all 
reconstruction to date, shrunk approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. 

The goz plan predicts and outlines a 
program of economic expansion which 
would treble the pre-war national pro- 
duction by 1930. This scheme, it may 
be noted, was badly upset by the grain 
crop not moving last year because of the 
indifference of the peasant. Soviet Rus- 
sia is in a bad economic plight, with 
enough grain actually in the country to 
save the situation. 

With the characteristic inconsistency 
f most situations in Russia, the eco- 
nomie progress of the past few years 
has been contrary to all the laws of 
sound economics. Materials, machinery, 
steel, iron, scrap iron, all have been used 
to exhaustion. Industrial equipment, 
most of it salvaged from the salvatage 
»f revolution and civil war, has had in- 
different care, and is on the point of 
‘ither being scrapped or must have an 
‘xpensive overhauling. 


SITUATION ADMITTED 

The state of affairs is frankly admit- 
ed by Soviet leaders, and is set forth 
n the press for the information of the 
people. Dyerzinsky shortly before his 
death made a statement to this effect: 
‘We have used up the whole working 
‘apital bequeathed to us by the bour- 
reoisie, whether in funds, buildings or 
materials.” 

The control of basic industries is un- 
wieldy. There is an economic council 
of 70 members and a presidium of 10, 
vho sit between sessions of the council, 
ill presided over by the commissar of 
economics, who is a member of the cen- 
tral committee. There are control ad- 
ministrations for each separate branch 
of industry, textiles, chemicals, military 
works, fuel, oil, forest products, etc. 
There is an endless loss of time by over- 
lapping and duplication of effort between 
these various controls. 

The peasant has had so little for so 
long that he does not quarrel with his 
fate, although his life must continue to 
be difficult and his advancement slow un- 
til he has the necessities of daily life. 
He has his beloved land at last, and is 
becoming conscious of his political as 
well as his economic importance in the 
new scheme of things. 

Capital is the crying need for every 
line of endeavor today. Because of post- 
war conditions existing in Europe and 
the more or less all around financial cold 
shoulder turned to the Soviet, there is 
only one source from which capital can 
come in a quantity sufficient to be of 
any effect, and that is America. Ameri- 
can financiers, because of distance, dis- 
trust and safer places nearer home for 
their investments, have had little thought 
of Russia, but there is a growing interest 
in the matter of Russian concessions. 


OTHERS WILL FOLLOW 


If the Georgia Manganese Co., Ltd., 
controlled largely by the Harriman in- 
terests, has no serious difficulties in its 
manganese venture in the Caucasus, oth- 
er interests will no doubt follow its lead- 
ership. The largest foreign exhibit at 
the agricultural fair in Tiflis, last sum- 
mer, was that of the Ford Co., Detroit, 
Mich, That fact alone speaks volumes 
for the future of the Russian peasant. 

At present there is one tractor to 
something like 50,000 population, but it 
is an indication of the trend of the times 
that there actually are modern tractors 
furrowing the boundless steppes of Rus- 
sia. The peasant plays with his new 
tractor as a child does with a new toy. 
Eventually he will learn its mechanism, 
and then there need never be famine or 
hunger anywhere in the world. 

As the writer traveled through the 
Caucasus, the Crimea, central Russia and 
the Kuban during the past summer, the 
harvest was commencing, and from lat- 
est reports the crop will be nearly as 
good as last year. In some of the areas 
mentioned there were light summer 
drouths and unfavorable weather condi- 
tions at harvest time, but these factors 
were more than compensated by the su- 
perior quality of the harvest on the 














Volga and the Kama, and in the Urals. 

Count Witte, in a pre-war financial 
struggle with European financiers, made 
the boast that the value of the ruble was 
not settled on the stock exchan of 
Europe, but in the wheat fields mg 
Sia. 

In the closing months of this year the 
peasant will have the economic future 
of Russia stored in his granaries. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Curiously, perhaps, to the outside 
world, the most appropriate terms to be 
applied to the trend of events of the 
movement in Russia are compromise, ex- 
pediency and conservatism. 

The future trend of Soviet politics, 
it is safe to predict, will follow closely, 
and depend upon the psychology and 
economics of the humblest of Rus- 
sians—the peasant. 








Grandiose Political Schemes Declared No 
Solution of Farm Riddle 


RANDIOSE schemes that flare up 
like a rocket, burn brightly for a 
time, and then burst with a great 

display of pyrotechnics, will never solve 
the farm problem. Day dreams of alarm- 
ists are equally futile. Most of these 
noisy gentlemen are obsessed with one 
idea, and that a bad one. They would 
simply take a larger toll from the con- 
sumer by fair means or foul, and thus 
swell the farm income. To them eco- 
nomic laws are but the mental meander- 
ings of stupid college professors.” 

Thus does a new book, “Solving the 
Farm Riddle,” by Edward Jerome Dies, 
sum up a few of the activities of farm 
leaders in recent years. The book is 
published by Pascal Covici, Chicago. In 
it Mr. Dies traces the whole history of 
co-operation in America, showing profit 
and loss in the pooling of wheat, fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, live stock and 
every other commodity that has been 
handled co-operatively. 

In one chapter the author pays his re- 
spects to those who have profited politi- 
cally and otherwise at the expense of the 
distressed farmer and to those who 
preach despair and discontent. He like- 
wise views the agricultural future with 
sound conservative optimism. 

“Agriculture,” writes Mr. Dies, “has 
long been wearing a crown of thorns, 
woven and shaped by the hand of poli- 
tics. And until this crown is thrust aside 
no true progress will be made. Men of 
lofty genius who could lead the farmer 
out of his difficulties—men who have 
proved their mettle—are reluctant to add 
their ingredient to a swirling, boiling 
caldron of politics. So the colorful pag- 
eant of tomfoolery moves ever onward, 
with the political jesters doing hand- 
springs and cartwheels, the organizers 
juggling gold bricks, and the co-operative 
lawyers shying bright banderillas at 
stuffed statutes... . 

“Every one wants to see farm pros- 
perity, not from a humanitarian impulse, 
necessarily, but because it is the only 
healthy situation. Depression becomes 
epidemic when yields are unprofitable. 
But a sound and prosperous agriculture, 
the kind the nation needs, can be builded 
only upon sound principles. The one- 
crop farmer, whether he grow wheat, 
cotton or corn, must gamble with the ele- 
ments, and cannot hope for permanent 
happiness. He knows that he is gam- 
bling, and that he must sustain an occa- 
sional loss. No type of legislation, 
whether it be intended. to strengthen co- 
operation or to provide a government 
subsidy, can make of him a successful 
and prosperous farmer. He must mend 
his ways. He has not been so advised, 
however. On the contrary, it has been 
the wont of politicians to prescribe anew 
for him each season. . . . 


CURE-ALLS SOUGHT 


“In the short space of four years the 
farmers had been given rigorous grain 
— legislation, and a credit pan- 
acea which did not pan. The same men 
and the same organizations had brought 
forward the scheme for taking the sur- 
plus off the market, which was little less 
than an affront to ordinary intelligence. 
It was expected that the band would 
play soft music for the boys who had 
so gloriously shouldered the weighty load 
of solving the farm problem and who 
had so gloriously failed. 

“But nothing of the sort happened. 
Instead, the same crowd showed up in 
Congress in 1926 with the same surplus 
measure, this time called the Haugen 
bill. The interests which brought the 
bill forward and held the attention of 
Congress and the farmers for months 
knew that it could not be enacted. They 





knew, too, that in event of its passage 
they would be left high and dry without 
a campaign issue, and some of the farm 
organizers without jobs. They wanted 
to tell how they had toiled and struggled 
day and night to obtain passage of the 
bill, and to promise its enactment into 
law later on. 

“Behind all the political furore created 
over the farm relief question, the real 
truth is that there has been no sincere 
conviction on the part of the majority of 
Congress that any legislation would cure 
the agricultural ills. Not even in the 
vote on various bills has the real senti- 
ment been expressed. In many instances 
of recent years the congressional vote 
has been simply a gesture. 

“Congressmen are gradually coming to 
the belief, however, that soundly con- 
ducted farm co-operation is beneficial. 
They recognize that some, but not all, 
of the co-operatives are doing a good, 
businesslike job for their members. These 
are the groups which have builded from 
the ground up. What a good many hon- 
est congressmen have asked is whether 
it is wise to attempt to stimulate a move- 
ment which already is making good 
headway—whether government loans and 
government encouragement will not force 
the growth of the co-operative movement 
faster than it should proceed for its own 
good. 

“Discussing the major farm problems, 
a great industrialist has expressed some 
thought stirring views. He says the 
farmer wants as much money for his 
work as the industrialist gets for his. 
The illuminating thought is that, while 
the industrialist works the year round 
turning out his product, the farmer with 
proper machinery need give only a small 
portion of the year to crop production. 
It is contended that the rest of the year 
is taken up with fruitless tasks that do 
not give a living, and, in a word, that 
there is too much pottering around with 
trifling errands, trips to town, and such- 
like unproductive efforts. The indus- 
trial employee works, rain or shine, win- 
ter or summer. The contention is that 
the farmer, like the industrialist, must 
somehow arrange for the elimination of 
the long lapses of idleness. 

“Advice given to the farmer year in 
and year out is that to be a better farm- 
er he must produce more. In this ‘big 
production’ schooling he has at his com- 
mand the entire departments of agricul- 
ture, state and national. They will sup- 
ply him with endless data and, if neces- 
sary, experts will assist him in the field. 
He is urged to produce and produce, re- 
gardless of whether the trade channels 
become clogged. There is no one to 
tell him to curtail for a season or two. 
If a commodity sells well one season, he 
strives blindly to double his output the 
next year. 

“While an abandoned farm is a sub- 
ject for tears and political speeches, an 
abandoned factory—abandoned perhaps 
because of having followed the bad pol- 
icy used on the average farm—seems to 
be a matter of utter indifference to the 

ublic. The neat distinction has been 
rawn by politics. 

“It is extremely doubtful that agricul- 
ture will be lifted into prosperity by 
farm groups wrestling with existing 
problems. More fundamental efforts are 
needed. The first effort might well be 
the creation of a sound farm policy, a 
policy that would eliminate the bicker- 
ings of various agricultural groups the 
major efforts of which are to stamp out 
each other. This long range fundamental 
policy should be free of politics. It 
should be directed, not by dirt farmers 
nor by former statesmen and near states- 
men, but by men of high business caliber 














who know agriculture, commerce and 
finance. The one sure way to paralyze 
agriculture is to make it political or to 
create: a government Gabatity. 

“Any broad national policy should in- 
clude the education of the farmer along 
common sense lines. The bombardment 
of false information to the farmer should 
be halted. 

“Co-operation should have the friendly 
assistance of the government. It should 
not be subsidized or underwritten by the 
government. Creation of small groups 
who begin business in a small way at 
first and without any overhead whatever 
should be encouraged. Co-operation 
should no longer. be magnified with po- 
litical binoculars, nor should farmers be 
assessed by organizers who wish to ex- 
periment in a grand way, with enormous 
schemes that begin at the top. Co-opera- 
tion should be dealt with lenastiy and 
fairly, so that progress may replace dis- 
appointments of the past. 

“The Department of Agriculture should 
give some attention to excess production 
and less to encouraging continued over- 
production of certain commodities. The 
various branches of agriculture, federal, 
state and county, and colleges and ex- 
periment stations, might well throw aside 
politics and work together in a sincere 
effort to provide the farmer with infor- 
mation on production prospects and 
probable demand. 

“With the great difference of opinion 
on farm legislation, the development of 
inland waterways remains one big prac- 
tical plan for farm help. Waterway de- 
velopment is infinitely more important to 
the farmer than laws for artificial prices 
that would penalize the city worker, yet 
the waterways matter has been permitted 
to drag for years. So has the matter of 
better roads from farm to market, which 
is another vital question to which farm 
leaders might well turn serious attention. 

“Instead of there being one sound ag- 
ricultural policy, there are scores of poli- 
cies. Indeed, every individual farm 
group has its own policy. . 


TOO MUCH POLITICS 


“The most dangerous surplus on the 
hands of the American farmer is the 
surplus of third rate politicians. . . . 

“‘Farming differs from most indus- 
tries,’ Secretary Mellon has said, ‘in that 
the output largely fixes the price, where- 
as in manufacturing the price largely 
controls output. For this reason it 
would seem desirable to find some meth- 
od, not only of adjusting production, but 
of distributing and marketing products 
in the most efficient manner possible. 

“Perhaps co-operative marketing, to 
the extent that it can be developed, may 
help to solve the farmer’s difficulties. 
There are, of course, many inherent weak- 
nesses in co-operative marketing, par- 
ticularly when great and widely spread 
industries, such as cotton, wheat, corn 
and live stock, must be organized.’ 

“Such straightforward comment is 
stimulating. It is in sharp contrast to 
the sentimentality expressed by the aver- 
age office seeker out after the farmer 
vote, or the organizer who would draw 
a large salary for his meaningless, aim- 
less efforts. 

“A bloodless revolution that has 
escaped historians has been taking place 
in this country. It has enormously in- 
creased the middle class in numbers. It 
has provided that vast host with all the 
necessities and many of the luxurious 
comforts of modern life. For ages such 
an improved economic condition had been 
a hope and a dream. Then the transi- 
tion came about so quietly and unobtru- 
sively that the new order of things was 
not realized until revealed by figures 
showing the distribution of national 
wealth. 

“Without indulging in the crowded 
pastime of crystal gazing, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that in some such man- 
ner will the farm problem pass into his- 
tory. It will fade out, just as the agita- 
tion for a ‘full dinner pail’ faded out a 
decade ago. It will then represent a 
definite period in agricultural history— 
not a period of hard times and misery, 
but a period of blind groping amid a 
deep blue haze of politics. 

“Brains and toil and business methods 
will have solved the problem, and farm- 
ing will have been made highly attrac- 
tive.” 
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SEATTLE 


Complaint’ was almost universal last 
week on the part of millers, jobbers and 
brokers of the lack of flour demand in 
north coast territory. This was to be 
expected, however, as most buyers have 
provided for future requirements, and 
those who have not, refused to book in 
the face of declining wheat prices. New 
business with outside domestic markets 
was also quiet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Nov. 19: 
family short patents $7.60@8 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.90, 
98’s; standard patent $6.90@7.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, 37.90@8.30 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $7.20@7.50, 

Export Trade.—¥Fxport flour business 
was lifeless last week, neither the Orient 
nor the United Kingdom showing any 
interest in coast flour. Coast mills asked 
around $6.50@6.70. bbl, c.i.f., the Orient, 
basis 49-lb cottons, for export soft wheat 
straights and clears, against quotations 
of about $6.10, c.i.f., for first clears, 
made by Canadian mills, which are re- 
ported to have put through some good 
business. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat from Seattle since 
July 1-totaled 4,500,000 bus, compared 
with about half that amount last year. 
Last week’s exports were 165,000 bus. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the second week of November: to 
Hongkong, 38,280 bbls; Dairen, 10,000; 
Liverpool, 2,855; Glasgow, 5,855; Lon- 
don, 355; Cavite, 765; Acajutla, 435; 
Arica, 750; Honolulu, 3,570. 

The Northwestern Dock & Elevator 
Co., Seattle, has been declared a regular 
warehouse by the Merchants’ Exchange 
clearing house, and receipts for wheat 
issued by it may be tendered as deliv- 
ery on contracts of sale made on the 
floor of the clearing house. 


OGDEN 


Little new flour business was done in 
Ogden last week, although there were 
fair shipping instructions on old con- 
tracts for the larger mills. ‘There were 
comparatively fair sales to the Southeast. 
Mill representatives report that indica- 
tions point to better business there, as 
conditions are returning to normal. 

Ogden mills continued operation at ca- 
pacity, there having been no_ holiday 
shutdown. Future orders that have been 
booked will cause full-time operations to 
continue until the end of January. 

Demand from the Pacific Coast was 
below the average, although some orders 
were received from both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Prices are practically unchanged. Quo- 
tations to Pacific Coast buyers on Nov. 
27 included second patents at $7.15@ 
7.75 bbl and family patents $7.55@8.15, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. and other 
California common points, basis 98-lb 
cottons. For the southeastern trade, quo- 
tations on soft wheat flours included high 
patents at $7.20@8 bbl and straights at 
$7@7.45, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points. 
Dealers in Utah and Idaho were quoted 
family patents at $6.65@7.25 bbl,: and 
straights at $6.25@6.55, car lots, f.o.b., 


Ogden. 
NOTES 


Fire destroyed the mill at Grace, 
Idaho, on Nov. 24. The estimated loss 
was $40,000, with $15,000 insurance. 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, was in Og- 
den last week, following an extended tour 





of the western states and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Roy N. Bishop, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, was in Ogden last 
week, conferring with H. P. Iverson, 
Sperry manager for Utah and Idaho. 
He left later for New York. 

Building of grain elevators and a 
grinding plant is contemplated by the 
Draper Poultrymen, Inc., Utah chicken 
raisers. 

C. P. Watterson & Son, Payson, Utah, 
have closed a deal whereby they secure 
a long-term lease on the Upalco Flour 
Mills at Myton, Utah. After overhaul- 
ing the machinery, this plant will be re- 
opened. 

It is announced that the Illinois Coop- 
erage Mfg. Co., Chicago, will operate a 
barrel making plant in Ogden. F. A. 
Lantz, Chicago, representing the com- 
pany, recently was here conferring with 
flour millers and other manufacturers. 

It is claimed that Idaho’s wheat yields 
are far above the United States average. 
Statistics show that the average Idaho 
yield of winter wheat from 1921 to 1925 
was 23.1 bus per acre, compared to the 
national average of 14.3. Spring wheat 
for Idaho averages 25.4 bus, compared 
to the national average of 13. 


John M. Browning, America’s most fa- 
mous gun inventor, who died suddenly in 
Liege, Belgium, on Nov. 26, was for 
many years interested in the cereal food 
manufacturing business as head of the 
J. M. & M. S. Browning Co., which 


“had a controlling interest in the Utah 


Cereal Food Co.’s plant, which was 
operated for several years by the original 
owners and later by the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. After the latter company 
withdrew from Utah, part of the plant 
was taken over by the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. for grain storage. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





LOS ANGELES 


The flour market improved slightly 
last week, although it is still quiet. 
Prices of locally milled flours remained 
steady, while those of northern and mid- 
western flours declined. No exporting 
at all was done during September, ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles port monthly 
report. Buying by bakers is quiet, al- 
though large deliveries are being made 
on old bookings. The market is expect- 
ed to improve shortly. 

Quotations, Nov. 24, car lots, basis 
Y,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.20; Kansas straight grade, $7.60; 
Washington-Oregon _ blue-stem, $7,20; 
Montana straight grade, $7.50; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.25; Washington pas- 
try, $7. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The decline of the eastern market 
stimulated business in eastern flours last 
week. Large buyers are commencing to 
show interest, although the majority are 
waiting, for Jan. 1, at which time they ex- 
pect prices to be materially lower. In 
contrast with the eastern decline, Pacific 
Coast mills have been unable to reduce 
the price of flour. Cash wheat on the 
Pacific Coast is bringing a price prac- 
tically as .high as before the decline and, 
while there is plenty of grain available, 
it is in the farmers’ hands, and they are 
reluctant ‘to sell on the present market. 

While new flour business is at a pre- 
mium, deliveries are better. Bakery 
business, generally, is good. 

Quotations, Nov. 24, 98's, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, draft terms: top patents, $8.80 
@9 bbl; Montana standard patents $7.55 
@7.75, clears $6.75@7; Kansas standard 
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patents, $7.60@7.90; Dakota standard 
patents, $7.75@8; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents $6.80@7, straight 
grades $6.50@6.70; northern pastry, 
$6.50@6.60. 

NOTES 

A blaze in the hulling house attached 
to the rice mill of Rosenberg Bros. & Co. 
caused slight damage last week. 

D. F. and Fred Knoch, and A. E. 
Royce have organized the Fall River 
(Cal.) Milling Co., with $50,000 capital, 
and will construct a modern plant. This 
location is in a comparatively new wheat 
growing district. 

E. M. Larsrncer. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market continues fea- 
tureless. The volume of business is 
small, buying being confined to immedi- 
ate needs, The undertone of the market 
is barely steady. Best family patents 
were quoted on. Nov. 27 at $7.65 bbl, 


hard wheat second patents at $8.15 and: 


blue-stem second patents at $7.15, in 
straight cars. The export flour market 
is also dull. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SEATTLE FLOUR MILL TO 
START NEW RADIO STATION 


Seatrte, Wasu.—The new year will 
see a new and powerful Seattle broad- 
casting station on the air, according to 
an announcement made by Wallace Fish- 
er, president of Fisher’s Blend Station, 
Inc., by which it will be owned and op- 
erated. The first program is planned 
for New Year’s Eve. 

The station is controlled by the own- 
ers of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. It 
is to be a standard Western Electric Co. 
station of 1,000 watts, the only one of its 
kind on the Pacific Coast north of Port- 
land. The transmitter will be on Harbor 
Island, near the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co.’s plant, where the towers and the 
new building in which the equipment will 
be housed are now under construction. 
There will be a small studio at the same 
site, but the main studios will be in the 
metropolitan center, whence the program 
will be carried by wire to the trans- 
mitting station. 

The studios will be large and of the 
most modern type, and it is planned to 
broadcast programs of the character that 
will most satisfactorily meet the public 
taste. The call letters and wave length 
of the station will be announced later. 

In addition to Wallace Fisher, presi- 
dent, the officers of Fisher’s Blend Sta- 
tion, Inc., are D. R. Fisher, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Birt F. Fisher, 
secretary and manager. 


In October the United States took 2,- 
346,000 bus Canadian wheat for grinding 
in bond, 












PITTSBURGH 


Despite Thanksgiving, flour sales last 
week were gratifying. No large orders 
were placed, but the volume of business 
indicated that consumers were still alive. 
Demand for springs was fair, and prices 
showed an upward trend. The bulk of 
sales were for established brands. Bak- 
ers appear to be well supplied, some as 
far ahead as March 1. 

There has been some pressure to sell, 
and this, coupled with concessions made 
by mill representatives, brought into the 
market some of the larger consumers, 
who booked for future delivery. Dealers 
in hard winters reported a fair demand. 
Having the advantage of a 25c bbi lower 
range than springs, southwestern mill 
representatives were able to make some 
bookings. Shipping directions indicated 
that some bakers’ stocks were small. 

Demand for spring clears was brisk, 
with prices slightly higher. Soft winter 
was in demand, with cracker and pastry 
manufacturers the principal buyers. 
Semolina was quoted at 4%%4c Ib, f.o.b., 
Chicago, on Nov. 27. Sales showed an 
improvement. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 27: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7 
@7.50; hard winter short patent $7.25 
@8, standard patent $6.75@7.25; spring 
clears, $6.75@7.50; soft winter, $5.75@ 
6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

Thomas G. Ashbridge, for five years 
stationed at Harrisburg as manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., is now located in 
Philadelphia as assistant manager of that 
district. 

John H. Marshall, merchant, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., died at his home, after a brief 
illness, on Nov. 17. He was the senior 
member of Marshall Bros., who have 
been in business there for 35 years. 

Harold C. Shaffer, son of George W. 
Shaffer, president of the Shaffer Stores 
Co., baker and grocer, Altoona, died 
from a gunshot wound accidentally in 
flicted on Nov. 24 while preparing to go 
hunting. He was superintendent of 
equipment for the company. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is a moderate demand for flour, 
mostly for small lots, and the market 
rules firm, influenced by the upward 
movement of wheat. Supplies in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are small 
but, with transportation facilities good, 
there is not much disposition shown to 
materially increase them. ‘There is a 
moderate export inquiry, but not much 
business has been accomplished. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 27: spring first 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.65 
@8, first clear $7.40@7.65; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.50@ 
7.75; soft winter straight, $6@6.65. 




























MANY business firms strive for years before they win the good will that 

a California bakery recently built up in one night. 
achievement was the experience of James W. Costello, president, and Dale 
Weber, vice president, of the Weber Baking Co., when 20,000 persons at- 
tended the formal opening on Nov. 5 of the new $150,000 branch plant in 
Glendale, Cal. Every woman present was given a ticket entitling her to a 
free 1I-lb loaf of Weber's bread at her neighborhood grocery, on each of 
which orders the grocer was given his regular profit. 
were distributed. Near-by streets were decorated with flags, and adjoining 
thoroughfares were roped off to permit dancing. Music inside the plant 
was broadcast to the dancers in the street by means of a set of loud-speakers. 
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NEW YORK 


Business was quiet last week, and 
without interesting development. Trad- 
ing was chiefly of the hand-to-mouth 
variety. Price changes were so gradual 
is to fail to interest consumers. 

Prices Cut.—It was evident that most 
inills could’ be induced to come down 
from their quoted levels for an actual 
ale, and in view of the low prices re- 
sulting from this active competition, it 
was frequently doubtful if quotations 
really meant anything. Because of the 
holiday, interest at the close of the week 
was dormant, and sales did not compare 
with the preceding week. 

Shipping Orders Slow.—In spite of the 
efforts of mills and their representatives, 
flour previously booked is not being or- 
dered out as desired. Some sales have 
been made as far ahead as May and 
June, and if buyers continue to evidence 
uch reluctance in giving shipping direc- 
tions, it is felt that the situation may 
cause considerable uneasiness. 

Price Range Wide.—When actual sell- 
ing prices are used for the low end of 
the range and asking prices for the top, 
the extent is wide. However, it is safe 
to say that only where the flour was an 
absolute necessity were sales made at the 
higher prices. Clears seemed slightly 
casier and there were some quotations at 
lower levels, although a few mills still 
had practically the same price for them 
as they did for their standard patents. 

Montana Flours.—For some time there 
has been a slow but steadily growing in- 
terest in Montana flours in this market, 
until they are now a fixed part of the 
general routine business. Unusually high 
in gluten content, they now have a steady 
trade which is willing to pay the slight 
premium they command because of their 
strength. The prices of these flours are 
usually about in line with the high gluten 
grades from spring wheat mills in Min- 
nesota. 

Export.—Export business was moder- 
ately active. There were reports through 
the trade of good sales by northwestern 
mills, but these could not be traced 
through New York. In spite of the non- 
settlement of the British coal strike, 
freight rates were slightly easier, but in- 
quiries for ocean freight room were not 
pressing, as European buyers were not 
greatly concerned with American flour. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 27: 
spring fancy patents $7.65@8.40 bbl, 
standard patents $7.35@7.80, clears $7.15 
@7.50, high glutens $7.70@8.10; hard 
winter short patents, $6.90@7.60; soft 
winter straights, $6.40@7.15,—all in jutes. 


NOTES 

C. C. Davison, Geneva, has purchased 
machinery for a 500-bbl mill. 

Allen H. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., Buffalo, called at this 
office Nov. 24. 

On Nov. 24, cars of flour at railroad 
terminals numbered 1,098, compared with 
1,158 at the same time last year. 

Captain George E. Lamb, of the Unit- 
ed States army, Washington, was intro- 
duced on ’change, Nov. 24, by J. E. 
Seaver. 

Vance Pidgeon, of the specialty de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the New York 
office last week. 

E. G. Herr, Havana representative for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, was in New York last week on his 
way to California. 

T. Morgan Bowen, manager of the 
Buffalo plant of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., was introduced on ’change 
last week by J. A. Sim, manager of 
the New York unit. 

H. C. Veatch, of Buffalo, general east- 
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ern sales manager for the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, was in New York Nov. 
22-23, visiting J. Randolph French, the 
mill’s representative here. 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., spent 
several days last week in Toronto, at- 
tending a meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 

Fred Quackenbush, who handles the ac- 
count of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, in New York, ranked third high- 
est among the mill’s salesmen for No- 
vember, thereby winning a turkey. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Karl E. Humphrey, 
president of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., and J. S. Hargett, gen- 
eral manager for the Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 


W. H. Irwin, general manager and sec- 
retary of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, was in New York last week. He 
spent Thanksgiving with his mother in 
Delhi, driving up on Nov. 23 with Cliff 
H. Morris, who represents the mills in 
the metropolitan district. 

P. H. Baum, secretary and treasurer 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, spent several days in New 
York last week, with headquarters at the 
office of A. S. Leo, who represents the 
company here. He left for Philadelphia, 
being on a tour of the leading eastern 
markets, from Boston to West Virginia. 

Ernest Brewer, formerly in the flour 
exporting business in New York, and a 
member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, has recently become associated 
with the Roxy Circuit, Inc., an organiza- 
tion to control and operate motion pic- 
tures, being treasurer of the new cor- 
poration and one of the directors. The 
director general is S. L. Rothafel, or 
“Roxy,” as he is known to thousands. 


At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Jobbers’ and Bakers’ Supply Merchants’ 
Association, to be held Dec. 15 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, officers will be nom- 
inated for the coming year, and on Dec. 
28 election will be held, so the new ad- 
ministration may take up its duties Jan. 
1. Harry Krulewitch, who is now presi- 
dent, holds a record of attendance at 
every meeting but one during the three 
years he has held this office. 


Net earnings of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation and subsidiaries for the 
five weeks ended Oct. 23 were under- 
stood to be $904,547, before paying taxes. 
Net earnings for the 18 weeks ended at 
that time were $3,473,337, and net in- 
come $2,202,031, after allowing for esti- 
mated federal taxes and the proportion 
of net earnings applicable to stock not 
owned in subsidiary companies, as well 
as a sum set aside for depreciation. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., reports a deficit 
of $112,006, for the quarter ended Sept. 
30, compared with $46,837 during the 
same quarter last year. For the first nine 
months of the current year the company 
reported net earnings of $1,117,959, 
against $757,418 during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. After deducting 
federal taxes, dividends and all other 
charges, the company reported a sur- 
plus of $185,712 for the period, against a 
deficit of $4,774 during the first nine 
months of 1925. 


BUFFALO 


It is again reported by millers and 
jobbers that new business is disappoint- 
ingly light, and that ordering out is also 
slow. Mill output last week, however, 
was normal, considering the holiday. 
Some trading with Newfoundland was 
reported last week. 

Southwestern mill representatives 
claimed a slight increase in sales last 





week. Prices have followed the Chi- 
cago futures closely. 

uffalo quotations, Nov. 27: spring 
fancy patents $8.30@8.40 bbl, standard 
patent $8@8.10, clears $7.25@7.30, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; hard winters $7.90 
@8, straights $7.30@7.35; semolina, No. 
2, 4%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Nov. 27, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.40@9.50 
bbl; pastry, $8.25@8.40; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Beery, BReBT «arace 238,000 184,676 77 
Previous week .. 238,000 204,238 86 
Weee GP cccccard 238,000 173,118 73 
Two years ago... 238,000 180,560 76 
Three years ago. 166,500 117,463 65 


* . 


A son was born to George W. Olmsted, 
vice president of the Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co., on Nov. 26. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


The trade continues to buy just enough 
flour to meet pressing needs. Some of 
the large bakers are reported to be sup- 
plied well into 1927, but the trade as a 
whole is content to take a chance on the 
market going higher. 

Receipts were of moderate propor- 
tions, much being destined for export. 
Stocks of flour at other distributing 
points in New England are considerably 
less than a year ago. 

The bulk of the business done last 
week was in hard winter wheat flours, 
principally on account of the low prices 
named and the satisfaction the good 
quality of the flour is giving. Spring 
wheat patents are not moving very well, 
despite the fact that some of the big 
mills are making concessions. Soft win- 
ter wheat flours continue to drag, but 
the market holds fairly steady. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Nov. 27: spring patents, 
special $8.65@8.80, standard patents 
$7.50@8.60, first clears $7.25@7.60; hard 
winter patents, $7.30@8; soft winter pat- 
ents $7.10@7.85, straight $6.60@7.10, 
clears $6.40@6.60., 





NOTES 
William H. Day, manager of the trans- 
portation bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. 


William V. Hamilton, of William 
Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y., 
grain shipper, visited the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange last week. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was higher but quiet last week. 
Buyers were loath to follow the advance, 
as most of them had filled their imme- 
diate needs on the break of the previous 
week. The consumptive demand showed 
improvement, due to the approaching hol- 
idays. The call for cake and other sweet 
stuff, despite the preparations, is, how- 
ever, usually short-lived and unimpor- 
tant, so far as flour is concerned. There 
was an easier feeling at the close. 

Sales last week were confined to scat- 
tered cars of spring and hard winter 
standard patent and soft winter short 
patent and near-by soft winter straight, 
at prices within the range of quotations. 
Hard winters are holding up close to 
springs, and some still think that they will 
command a premium over the northwest- 
ern product in the near future. Some 
laboratory reports from the Southwest 
are astounding, but Baltimore buyers 
prefer their own judgment and that of 
the Chamber of Commerce flour inspec- 
tor. 

Closing prices, Nov. 27, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.60@ 
7.85, straight $7.10@7.35; soft winter 
short patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near- 
by) $5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 

Visitors last week included W. W. 
Westphall, miller, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Principal Canadian wheat inspections 
at this port last week were 225 cars No. 
1 hard spring, 2 No. 1 dark northern 






spring, 26 No. 2 dark northern spring, 
71 No. 3 dark northern spring and 51 
sample grade dark northern spring, a 
total of 375. 


Included in receipts last week were 
9,012 bbls flour, 239,198 bus barley and 
121 tons millfeed destined for export. 


The estate of the late Harry M. Wag- 
ner, of H. M. Wagner & Co., wholesale 
grocers and flour, has been appraised at 
$289,088. 

The value of exports from Baltimore 
for the week ending Nov. 20 was $5,143,- 
245, which is thought to be the record 
week for this port. 

Probably the largest cargo of wheat 
ever cleared from Baltimore was that 
shipped from here last week in the 
American steamer Arizonan for Genoa, 
Italy, by the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
It comprised 433,041 bus Canadian wheat. 


A specially interesting visitor on 
*change here last week was C. C. Chen, of 
Pekin, China, introduced by John W. 
Emory, of Stevens Bros., southern grain 
commission. Mr. Chen, who was a class- 
mate of one of the young Mr. Stevens, is 
a graduate of the Maryland Agricultural 
College and Cornell University, and was 
sent to this country as a representative 
of China at the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia. C. H. Dorsey. 


ATLANTA 


Flour sales continued to improve last 
week, and the feeling among the trade 
here is better than for months. Most 
buying by bakers is still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, although the orders are 
slightly larger and are coming in more 
frequently. Bakers still seem to be await- 
ing lower prices. Indications are that 
they will be buying on a much more ac- 
tive basis, however, during December, 
placing their needs for the first two or 
three months of 1927. 

The best sales have been made to 
wholesalers, who are anticipating their 
requirements from 40 to 60 days, and in 
a few cases to 90 days, a particularly 
good business being reported for the best 
patents. There is every indication that 
wholesalers will continue to buy on this 
basis through December, and that they 
will be placing their requirements for 
the first quarter of the coming year dur- 
ing the next two or three weeks. 

Shipping directions show a steady im- 
provement, and were very active last 
week on contracts placed a month or two 
ago. 

Mills have shown no tendency to ad- 
vance their prices. They did mark them 
up about 15@20c bbl early last week, 
but later reduced them to the former 
level. Quotations, Nov. 27, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.20@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.90@7.20, straight patent $6.70@7; soft 
winter short patent $8@8.30, fancy pat- 
ent $7.60@7.90, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.40; spring wheat short patent $7.95@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.75@8.05, straight 
patent $7.60@7.90; Utah soft white 
wheat flour $7.25@7.55, Idaho $7.50@ 
7.80, Washington and Oregon $7.50@7.80. 


NOTES 
D. F. Callahan, vice president of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., vis- 
ited W. E. Steakley, who represents this 
company in the Southeast, last week. 
The Sanders Mfg. Co., Atlanta, has 
acquired the business of the A. A. De 
Loach Mfg. Co., also of Atlanta, and in 
conjunction with the Wrinkle Bros. Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Dalton, Ga., will con- 
tinue operation on an expanded scale. 
One of the principal lines manufactured 
is machinery for grist and roller mills. 
Harotp F. Poprasxt1. 





Buffalo.—Offerings of oats are light, 
with local industries interested in all 
grades of good color and weight. Nearly 
all track offerings went direct to the 
mills. Spot offerings of barley are neg- 
lected, and ex-lake parcels are slow. 
Quotations are omitted, in the absence 
of sales. There is some demand for No. 
2 rosen rye, but there are no offerings 
on spot. Mills report only a hand-to- 
mouth demand for rye flour. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 27: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5314,c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 50c. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The market continues to 
gain in strength, principally due to scar- 
city of offerings from the Northwest. 
There is a slightly better demand, but 
business is restricted by insufficient sup- 
plies. Mills at Minneapolis have no feed 
to offer, and are also behind on deliv- 
eries. Offerings from the Southwest are 
fairly free, and prices are lower than in 
the Northwest. Local handlers feel that 
the market will remain firm or go still 
higher, and that prices on middlings es- 
pecially will be strong. Spring bran was 
quoted, Nov. 27, at $27 ton, hard winter 
bran $26.50, standard middlings $28@ 
28.50, flour middlings $31@32.50, and 
red dog $37(@38. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed prices are again 
higher, despite the fact that demand has 
not yet reached seasonal proportions. 
Offerings are being held in check, and it 
is believed that a sudden demand would 
send prices upward. Spring wheat feed 
is in a much better position than south- 
western.. Winter bran has been offered 
at some Wisconsin points during the past 
10 days at or somewhat less than spring. 
Flour middlings and red dog prices have 
improved substantially, with standard 
strongly held but no higher. Extreme 
weather in many feeding sections is 
stimulating a better consumer demand, 
and higher prices are looked for, espe- 
cially with wheat again on the upgrade. 
Quotations, Nov. 27: bran $26.50@27.50 
ton, winter bran $26. 20@26.70, standard 
middlings $27@27.50, flour middlings 
$30.50@31, and red dog $36@37, in 100- 
Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Demand for millfeed was 
much stronger last week, and prices ad- 
vanced correspondingly. Offerings were 
not heavy. Sales were largely for im- 
mediate shipment, although some were 
willing to book ahead for 30 days. Cold 
weather and low stocks contributed alike 
in causing the heavier demand. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 27: soft wheat bran $25.50@ 
26 ton, hard wheat bran $25@25.50, and 
gray shorts $30.50@31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis.—Light mill offerings con- 
tinue to feature the millfeed situation. 
An especially heavy demand for city 
bran is reported, with practically noth- 
ing available, city mills continuing to 
buy bran. Country offerings are con- 
siderably easier. The differential between 
city and country bran is due to the fact 
that mills here need bran for their split 
car trade, while the country product has 
to be sold in competition with winter 
wheat offerings. Country prices on feeds 
are about 50c@$1 lower than city. Some 
jobbers refuse to quote on straight cars, 
and are even limiting the amount of bran 
and standard middlings they will ship in 
mixed cars, in an attempt to care for all 
their customers by restricting the quan- 
tity sold to individuals. Some mills are 
reported to be buying back their con- 
tracts from jobbers. City mill quota- 
tions: bran $24.50@25.50 ton, standard 
middlings $26, flour middlings $29@31, 
red dog $34.50@35, wheat mixed feed 

$27@31, and rye middlings $21. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 

sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Nov. 30 Year ago 


REP EEE EL $24.50@25.50 $.....@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@27.00 .++» @25.00 
Flour middlings.. 30.00@31.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@35.00 35.00@40.00 


Duluth.—Colder weather has brought a 
stronger demand for millfeed and, with 
the scarcity of mill supplies, anything 
offered is taken. One mill is well sold 
ahead, and working hard to get book- 
ings out by the last sailings of boats. 
The other is working only part time, 
and has little available. 


Great Falls—Adverse weather has 


stimulated the demand for millfeed, and 
values show a strengthening tendency. 
Feeders are inquiring for supplies until 
May. Standard bran was quoted on Nov. 
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27 at $22.50 ton, and standard middlings 
at $24.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Both bran and shorts 
are holding their gains of a week ago, the 
former being comparatively the stronger. 
Demand for bran is widening, although 
the Chicago and Milwaukee territories 
continue to offer the chief outlets. Those 
markets can be reached from Kansas 
City at present at about 50c ton under 
northwestern bran. A considerable part 
of the current bookings are believed to 
be speculative. Millers are generally 
bullish on this class of feed, and are un- 
willing to sell deferred deliveries heavily, 
even at slight premiums over the spot 
basis. Shorts, not sharing freely in the 
improved market, their differential over 
bran is somewhat narrowed. Last week’s 
prices are firmly held, however. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 27, basis car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $23@23.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$26@ 26.50; gray shorts, $28@28.50. 

Atchison.—Mixed car buyers are tak- 
ing most of the current production of 
millfeed, despite the heavy operations 
of mills. Quotations, Nov. 27, basis car 
lots, Missouri River: bran, $23 ton; mill- 
run, $26; gray shorts, $29. 

Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed de- 
creased somewhat last week, as buyers 
grew more reluctant to meet the prices 
asked by mills. Considerable was sold, 
however, most of it going to jobbers east 
of here. Quotations, Nov. 27, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $23 ton; mill-run, $26 
@ 26.50; gray shorts, $30. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues brisk, being especially strong for 
bran, resulting in a small advance and 
firm undertone. Demand for mill-run is 
satisfactory, and mixed car buying con- 
tinues to be favored. Quotations, Nov. 
26, basis Kansas City, per 100 lbs: bran, 
$1.15@1.20; mill-run, $1.25@1.35; gray 
shorts, $1.45@1.50 

Oklahoma City.--Bran and shorts were 
in excellent demand last week, and mill 
stocks were conserved for mixed car or- 
ders. Scarcely any car lot shipping took 
place. Straight bran was quoted on Nov. 
27 at $1.20 per 100 Ibs, mill-run bran at 
$1.30 and wheat gray shorts at $1.60. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed shows strength, there 
being a good demand, with the produc- 
tion readily sold. Prices are firm, with 
a tendency to advance. There was an 
advance of $1.25@1.50 last week, and 
prices are now the highest reached dur- 
ing this crop year. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on Nov. 26 at $28.75 
@29 ton, mixed feed at $30.25@31, and 
middlings at $32@33, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. A further advance is indicated. 

Evansville—Millfeed continues in ac- 
tive request, with the market strong. 
Demand is both local and general. Cold 
weather has stimulated buying. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 27: bran $27@27.50 ton, 
mixed feed $29, and shorts $30@33. 


THE SOUTH 
Norfolk.—Millfeed is firm and higher, 
with demand increasing. Quotations, 
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Nov. 26: red dog $43@44 ton, winter 
middlings $35.50@36, flour middlings 
$34.50@35, standard middlings $31.50@ 
82.50, and standard bran $30.50@31. 

Memphis.—Little activity is shown in 
millfeed, although cold weather over 
much of the cotton belt has hurt pas- 
tures and necessitated heavier feeding. 
The abundance of home grown feedstuffs 
seems to be the chief reason for light 
buying of bran and shorts, as stocks are 
small. Wheat bran sold, Nov. 24, at $25 
@26 ton. Gray shorts were steady at 
$31.50@32. 

Nashville.—Millfeed continues steady, 
and mills keep well sold up. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $25@ 
27 ton; standard middlings, $28@30. 

Atlanta.—Brokers report a fairly good 
business in millfeeds, although buying is 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, being adverse- 
ly affected by low cotton prices. Indica- 
tions give promise of fair buying during 
December. Collections are comparatively 
slow, particularly in rural districts. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
27: bran, basis 100-lb bags, $32@33 ton; 
winter middlings, $383@384; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@33; red dog, $45@46. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore—Brans were 50c@$1 ton 
higher last week; otherwise the market 
was unchanged, with demand generally 
better. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $30@31; soft winter 
bran, $31@82; standard middlings, $30@ 
31; flour middlings, $33@34; red dog, 
$40@41. 

Buffalo—A seasonal demand has de- 
veloped for millfeed, and mills have ad- 
vanced their prices for bran and mid- 
dlings. Red dog and flour middlings are 
still in excellent demand, the latter 
showing the most strength. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: bran, $27.50@28 ton; standard 
middlings, $29@29.50; flour middlings, 
$34.50; heavy mixed feeds, $38.50. 

Boston.—The wheat feeds market was 
higher last week, but no improvement 
in demand. No Canadian pure bran or 
middlings are offered. Local stocks of 
all feeds are light. Quotations, spot or 
near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, Nov. 27: spring bran, $32@32.50; 
hard winter bran, $32@382.25; soft win- 
ter bran, $32.25@82.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@34.25; flour middlings, $38.50 
@39; mixed feed, $33@38; red dog, 
$43.50@ 44.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Brisk business is report- 
ed in millfeed. Prices*¢took an upward 
trend last week but, notwithstanding 
this, buyers were numerous. Most sales 
were for prompt shipment, indicating 
low stocks in the hands of consumers. 
Quotations, Nov. 27: standard middlings 
$31.50@32.50 ton, flour middlings $35@ 
86, spring bran $29.50@30.50, and red 
dog $41@42. 

Philadelphia.—The millfeed market is 
firmer, under light offerings and a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Nov. 27, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $30.50@ 
31.50 ton, hard winter bran $31@82, soft 
winter bran $31.50@382.50, standard mid- 
dlings $32@33, flour middlings $37@39, 
as to quality, and red dog $42@43, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——Demand for feed improved 
last week, and the market developed in- 
creased strength. Washington mills were 
generally conservative about making for- 
ward sales, on account of light flour de- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to 
based on carload lots, 


Chicago 
Baris WIG 2 ios vse - pi. 27.00 $24.50 @ 
Hard winter bran ...... : eee 
Soft winter bran ....... oe -@. 
Standard middlings*.... 28.00@28.50 ose @ 


Flour middlingst 31.50@33.00 


prompt delivery, per ton, 
Minneapolis 


29. 00 @31.00 


The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 30, 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 
Kansas City St. Louis 
25.50 $. oD cine Gacces Me 
23.00@ 23. 50 25.00 @25. 75 
-@..... 25.50@26.25 
26. 00 @ 26.50 
28.00 @ 28.50 


Baltimore 
- $31. OORee, 00 


31. o0033. 00 
30.00 @31.00 
34.00 @35.00 


26.00 TTT a ecece 
30.50 @31.00 


Le errr ree 37.00@38.00 34.50 @35.00 erry Fira 42.00 @ 43.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring BOTAN 2... cceccoes «+++ @28.50 $30.50 @31.50 $33.00@33.50 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... veeee@..... 31.00 @32.00 33.00@33.25 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... =ii5 HS - 81.50@32.50 33.25@33.50 29.00@30.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@29.50 32.00 @33.00 34.50@35.00 31.00@32.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... -+»@34,50 37.00@39.00 38.50@39.00 34.00@35.00 .....@..... 
a ar re eee -@39.00 42.00@43.00  44.50@45.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring pres Shorts Middlings 
.) SAR es Seiscos @30.00 +++ @32.00 $.....@40.00 
{Winnipeg ........ - @24.00 - @26.00 cnena 


*Brown shorts. ftGray eee. 





{Fort William cent: 








mand. Inquiry was particularly active 
for white bran and white shorts. Cali- 
fornia demand continued good. Wash- 
ington standard mill-run sold on Nov. 
27 at $26 ton to jobbers, and Montana 
mixed feed at $25.50. 


Portland,—Millfeed continues firm. 
There is a good general demand by local 
and. interior feeding districts, and in- 
quiry from California has also been re- 
ceived. Supplies are limited in most seé- 
tions. Mill-run was quoted on No. 27, in 
straight cars, at $26 ton, and middlings 
at $41. 

Ogden.—Light demand was reported 
for millfeeds last week, with prices un- 
changed. Holiday conditions were re- 
garded as responsible for this condition. 
Weather in Utah and Idaho has become 
more severe, bringing increased demand 
in some districts, but the Pacific Coast 
market has not developed any extensive 
outlet. Quotations to Pacific Coast deal- 
ers on Nov. 27 included $29.50@30 ton 
for red bran and mill-run, $31.50@32 for 
white bran and wmill-run, $30.50 for 
blended mill-run, and $44@45.50 for mid- 
dlings, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Utah dealers were quoted 
$25.50 for red bran and mill-run, $27.50 
for white bran, and $41@42 for mid- 
dlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed business is at 
a standstill. The market has strength- 
ened somewhat, and offerings are light. 
Heavy rains over northern California, to- 
gether with the fact that buyers are fair- 
ly well stocked, have reduced demand. As 
the general opinion among buyers and 
traders is that prices will be lower than 
at present, purchases are confined to im- 
mediate requirements. Quotations, Nov. 
24, basis carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms: Montana bran 
and mill-run $28.50@29.50 ton; Kansas 
bran, $32@33; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $29.50@30.50; white bran 
and mill-run, $31.50@32.50; standard 
shorts, $32@33; flour middlings, $44.50@ 
45.50; low grade flour, $49.50@50.50. 





improvement, although demand is still 
fair. Fairly large stocks are on hand at 
the mills, which are looking for a change 
for the better. Prices are slightly higher. 
Quotations, Nov. 24: Kansas bran, $32 
ton; white mill-run, $33.50; red mill-run, 
$31; blended mill-run, $32.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $46. 
CANADA 


Winnipeg.—aAt the present rate of out- 
put by western flour mills, demand for 
bran and shorts is about equal to the 
supply. Mills have no stocks on hand; 
all they have to offer being readily ab- 
sorbed. None of the prairie mills last 
week reported any shipments to out- 
side points. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations, Nov. 27, Fort William basis: 
Manitoba, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, 
bran $25, shorts $27; British Columbia, 
bran $25@27, shorts $27@29; Pacific 
Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 


Toronto.—Canadian mills are selling 
millfeed freely, with shorts in particu- 
larly keen demand. There is no surplus 
of supplies, and trade is confined to 
mixed cars. Prices did not change. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 27: bran $30, shorts $32 
and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—A strong demand continues 
for both bran and shorts, and it is ex- 
pected that the price of both will again 
increase shortly. Stocks at mills as well 
as in the hands of jobbers are very low. 
Demand for middlings is weaker. In- 
quiries from New England have re- 
sulted in fair sales. Quotations, Nov. 26: 
bran $30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, middlings 
$40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points; at Fort William, bran $21, 
shorts $25, middlings $33, all jutes, ex- 
track, net cash, 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 27, in tons, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— —Shipments— 
1 


926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 1,407 289 11,593 12,991 
Kansas City .. 1,400 440 3,020 3,900 
New York .... 3 oer ae doe 
Boston ....... 35 20 
Baltimore .... 393 315 ose 
Philadelphia .. 180 540 eve She 
Milwaukee .... 455 1,030 2,889 2,672 


December 1, 1926 
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Chicago.—A fairly active inquiry is re- 
ported for mixed feeds. White poultry 
feeds seem to be in the best request. 
There has been a decided improvement 
in demand for dairy feeds. Most sales 
are being made for December delivery, 
but there is also some buying reported 
for January. High protein dairy feeds 
were quoted, Nov. 27, at $37@39. ton, 
Chicago, first grade poultry feeds $40@ 
41, and first grade mash feeds $44@56. 

Memphis.—Mixed feed mills are still 
on a light schedule, but shipments are 
fairly free, as stocks in hands of dis- 
tributors and consumers are . small. 
Heavier feeding as a result of pastures 
killed by freezes stimulated buying. 
Dairy feeds are moving freely, and there 
is a normal movement of poultry feed, 
without change in prices. 


St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feed 
was not as active last week as in the pre- 
ceding one, when the first touch of winter 
weather caused heavy buying. Manufac- 
turers believe that the lull of the past 
week was temporary. New corn in some 
sections is selling at very low prices, and 
this is hurting the demand for commer- 
cial feeds. _ Manufacturers report no 
change in prices. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Nov. 27, at $40.50@41.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $36@37, and 
scratch feed $42.50@43. 

Nashville-——Slow demand continues for 
mixed feeds. Manufacturers are not ex- 
pecting much change until after Jan. 1. 
(Quotations, Nov. 27: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $29@40 ton; dairy feed, $29@40; 
poultry scratch feed, $387@47; poultry 
mash feed, $58@68. 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed business is un- 
changed, although it shows some im- 
provement over the corresponding period 
in October. It is still adversely affected 
by low cotton prices. Collections are 
slow. Little advance buying is being 
done, although brokers believe that some 
orders will be placed for early 1927 needs 
during the next few weeks. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: high grade feed $40@41 ton, 
lower grade $28@30; best grades of 
chicken feed $50, lower grades }40@45. ° 

Toronto.—Feeders are actively in the 
market, and all lines of mixed feeds are 
disposed of easily. Corn meal declined 
$l last week. Other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 27: oat chop 
$48.25 ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, 
crushed oats $46.25, barley meal $42.25, 
corn meal $41.25, feed wheat $55.25, oat 
fced $28.25, chick feed $65.25, car lots, 
delivered at Ontario country points; less 
than car lots are quoted at the same 
prices, but the basis is f.o.b., point’ of 
shipment; discount for cash, 25c ton. 


SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis.— A fair demand for 
screenings is reported, with the situation 
about unchanged from a week ago. Re- 
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éent cold weather has stimulated busi- 
ness. Prices are unchanged, with a 
stronger tendency. Light weights are 
quoted at $1@11 ton, medium $5@12.50, 
and heavy $10@15.50. Good country 
screenings, suitable for cleaning and sep- 
arating, are quoted at $13@16 ton. Mill 
oats are priced at 22@28c bu. 


Toronto.—Dealers report a steady busi- 
ness in screenings, which have become a 
popular feedingstuff in Ontario. Prices 
are up 50c. On Nov. 27 standard re- 
cleaned screenings were quoted at $23.50 
@25.50 ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, according to freights. 


Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Nov. 27, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
up 50c, colder weather having stimulated 
feeding a little and encouraged mixers 
and feeders. Mills continue to hold most 
of their output, as quality of seed now 
coming is getting poorer and resistance 
to low prices considerable. On Nov. 25 
dealers quoted 41 per cent at $23.50 ton, 
and 43 per cent at $24.50. Loose hulls 
were higher, at $4 ton, car lots, with of- 
ferings smaller. 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products is improved, but export trade 
is virtually at a standstill, as for some 
time. Quotations, Nov. 25: choice cot- 
tonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$22.50 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $26; hulls, sound 
quality, bulk, $4.60. 


Milwaukee.—Despite the extent of of- 
ferings and the depressed tone of the 
market, cottonseed meal appears to be 
working its way back, and prices on the 
higher content are strong to 50c higher. 
Demand, while quiet, is somewhat better 
than for several weeks, and further im- 
provement is looked for. Quotation, Nov. 
27, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $27.50@30.50 ton. 

Chicago.—There is a little business in 
rye flour, and occasional sales of 1,000 
bbls are being made. However, some 


‘low prices are being quoted by a few 


mills, and reports of concessions are nu- 
merous. There are also complaints from 
bakers about rye flour made from 
sprouted grain, which is causing some 
trouble. The local output totaled 6,400 
bbls, compared with 7,500 the previous 
week. White was quoted, Nov. 27, at 
$5.55@5.75 bbl, jute, medium $5.15@ 
5.30, and dark $3.75@4.25. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal shows no im- 
provement in demand at the slightly 
higher prices now quoted. Meal was 
offered on Nov. 27 at $30.50@34 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, for shipment, 45 days, 
Boston points, but few sales are report- 
ed. Local stocks are light. 

Los Angeles.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal is firm, and inquiries are plentiful 
for small lots. Prices remain steady. 
Quotation, Nov. 24, $32 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal is in fair 
demand and the bulk of purchases are 
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in good-sized lots for prompt shipment. 
Offerings are light. Quotations, Nov. 27: 
43 per cent protein, $31.25 ton; 41 per 
cent, $30.25; 36 per cent, $28.20. 
Toronto.—There is a good demand for 
cottonseed meal, and sales are of good 
volume. The price did not change dur- 
ing the week, and on Nov. 27 brokers 
were quoting 43 per cent protein at 
$34.25 ton, in car lots, delivered, Toronto. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago,—Prices on dried buttermilk 
remain unchanged, but an early advance 
is expected. Demand is very active for 
both near-by and deferred delivery, and 
offerings are readily disposed of. Quo- 


tations, Nov. 27, were 9@10c lb, Chicago. 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills seem to be do- 
ing a normal fall business. Package 
goods are monopolizing the market. 
Prices are fairly steady, but some mills 
are quoting 10c under a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 27: rolled oats $7.25@7.50 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered; car lots, $6.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats are quiet Both 
in package and bulk form. Price, Nov. 
26, $3.60 per 90 lbs. Oatmeal is quoted 
at 10 per cent more. 

Winnipeg. — Oatmeal millers report 
business fairly active, but without spe- 
cial feature. Domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues fair, 
with export trade steady, at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, Nov. 27: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.75, and oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Philadelphia—There is not much in- 
quiry for oatmeal, but supplies are small 
and the market rules steady. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 27, $3@3.25 per 90 lbs for 
ground, 

Chicago.—Demand from domestic buy- 
ers continues quite active, and mills are 
maintaining a good rate of operation. 
Export inquiry is quiet, due mainly to 
high ocean rates. Rolled oats were quot- 
ed, Nov. 27, at $2.50 per 90-lb sack, and 
oatmeal at $2.80 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal, with prices unchanged. Rolled 
was quoted on Nov. 27 at $2.90, and cut 
and ground at $3.19, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 27 at $2.57 per 90 lbs. 





It is the action of the yeast which is 
responsible for the conversion of the raw 
flour and other dough ingredients into a 
light, well-risen mass which, when baked, 
is wholesome, nutritious, practically 100 
per cent digestible bread,—the food 
without waste. Simultaneous with these 
changes is the creation of the charac- 
teristic pleasant bread flavor which, per- 
haps more than any other feature, is re- 
sponsible for the continued acceptability 
of bread as a standard article of diet 
for every meal. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 29, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
MOO nt vcvndniecacscdes $26.00 $24.00@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 24.50@25.00 
Middlings ........ --. 27.00 24.50@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 .00 @ 28.50 





a ee ~eeeee.e £0.00 33.50@34.50 
Mixed feed . --ee+ 29.00 25.50@26.60 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 43.00@44.00 
I thin a abla tils 5 ¢alie as 34.25 31.00@32.00 
Middlings* ..... -++++ 84.75 32.50@33.00 
De an Sos eviseeses 45.50 41.00@42.00 
Duluth— 
MTOR ccccvancccvcccescee SF.00 96:00086.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 29.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 
Tn (36 eo vcexenatas 39.00 32.50@34.00 
St. Louis— 
Se S45 ed wa.sse-oee'ee oe 2s 


4.50@25.00 
7.00 @ 28.00 
9.00 @30.00 
7.00@ 7.50 


Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 
CG TD nc wp ec cccseve 


to to to 





Hominy feed ......... 38 27.00 @ 29.00 
Buffalo— 
ee 31.50 27.00@27.50 
GE “iv aweses s+eeeees 80.50 26.60@27.00 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 33.00@33.50 
FS Sere 44.00 38.00@39.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 33.50@34.00 
See. Se. oe eke sere es ee 47.00 42.50@44:00 


Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 27.50 23.00@23.50 
sree o* 5 2 00 
Brown shorts 2 
GeOy GROFES cc cccrsces BB. 





Red dog 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran . »+eee 85.50 32.00@33.00 
2... Seerreeeeeee 34.50 32.00@33.00 
eee DOG chccccevce 8 33.50 31.50@32.00 
Spring middlings ..... 35.00 32.50@33.50 
oo eee 47.50 42.00@43.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 37.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wreeeer GUAR ..ccecciva J 9.70 26.00@26.70 
BOPGR cess ccccscccsccee S860 36.506087.60 
Middlings ceeeeseee 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 30.50@31.00 
aa - 40.00 36.00@37.00 
2 ee eee 26.50 20.50@21.50 
Cottonseed meal .. -. 41.50 27.50@30.50 
27.00 @ 28.00 
5. 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.00 
Hominy feed* .... ; 00 @ 36.50 
Gluten feedtt .......... 37.90 27.75 @28.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
SNES 05 604046068 080060 7.00 9.10 
OM Serr eer eee noes 7.50 
"3 ee 8.90 9.70 
METRE kc cceccoreces 5.70 6.50 
rer eee ee eves 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 12,877 tons, valued at 
$330,473. Of this amount 12,555 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the three months from Aug. 
1 to Oct. 31, 1926, Canada export- 
ed 29,542 tons bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $738,396, of which 28,928 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 
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Range of Bran Prices 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
steady last week, but demand was not 
active. Receipts were moderate, and 
mill buyers shopped around. It is said 
they are fairly well supplied for the 
present, so they only take on choice 
wheat or -wheat for mixing purposes. 
There has been some fairly large ship- 
ments out of Chicago for Buffalo and 
other eastern lake ports for mills there. 
It is reported the wheat is being sold 
at comparatively low prices by elevators 
that want to make room for corn. Pre- 
miums on No, 1 red were 1144@2c over 
December, No. 1 red 1@1%c over, No. 
8 red December price to le under; No. 
1 hard 4@4¥,c over, No. 2 hard 8@3',c 
over, No. 3 hard December price to 2c 
over; No, 1 dark northern spring 2@8c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 3c under to 
6c over, No. 1 northern 2c under to 8c 
over. On Nov. 26 No. 2 red sold at 
$1.38 bu, No. 2 hard at $1.39/,, and No. 
4 hard at $1.31%. 

Minneapolis ——A fairly good demand 
for wheat is reported. Premiums ad- 
vanced Ic on Nov. 30. Quotations, Nov. 
80: 11% per cent protein, 1@4c over 
December option; 12 per cent, 2@6c 
over; 13 per cent, 3@7e over; 14 per 
cent, 4@8c over; 15 per cent, 5@9c 
over. Off grades are in better demand, 
but heat damaged wheat is moving slow- 
ly, with a considerable amount of this re- 
ported coming to market. Winter wheat 
advanced Ic on Nov, 30. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 27 
was $1.36%@1.43¥,, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.35%@1.40%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 30 at $1.89@1.43, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.38@1.40. 

Based on the close, Nov. 30, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.21; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 27 
was $1.29%,@1.44%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.28@1.39%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 30 at $1.82@1.48, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.31@1.43, 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 27, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis .. 34,041 44,432 60,344 45,648 
Duluth . 24,704 44,632 77,014 20,088 


Totals 68,745 89,064 127,358 65,736 

Duluth.—Fair interest was noticeable 
in the durum futures market last week, 
but not in spring. Prices are firmer. 
No. 1 northern ranged 1c for the ordi- 
nary to 6c over for the heavy. Outside 
mills are buying less for shipment. Low 
grades have become a drug on the mar- 
ket. Milling and elevator demand con- 
tinues good for durum. The market held 
up on all grades except the red last 
week, the discount on the latter widen- 
ing to 4c. Export bids were too low to 
attract business. The belief is that not 
much durum will be moved before the 


close of navigation. Close, Nov. 27: 
No. 1 dark northern, $1.40%@146% 
bu; No. 2 dark northern, $1.36%@ 


1.435%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.38%@ 
1.485%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

on Amber durum——, -——-Durum—, 

Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 
20... 130% @163% 129% @163% 153% 153% 
22... 182 @166 181 @165 1655 155 
23... 130% @163% 129% @168% 153% 153% 
24... 181% @164% 180% @164% 154% 154% 
26... Holiday 
26... 182% @165% 131% @165% 155% 155% 
27 132% @165% 181% @165% 155% 155% 


Winnipeg.—Apart from the more dis- 
tant future months, this market showed 
no particular activity last week. Prices 
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moved within a narrow range,and showed 
a slight advance. Considerable specula- 
tive buying has re additional strength 
to the deferred futures, the near-b 

months being more or less unchanged. 
Observation of Thanksgiving in the Unit- 
ed States caused quietness in the local 
market. A tendency to higher prices, in- 
cident to receipt of damage reports from 
Argentina, was speedily checked by 
heavy offerings, most of them attributed 
to the pool. Cash wheat has been in poor 
demand, and offerings heavy, particular- 
ly the lower grades, It is estimated that 
export wheat business from Canada has 
been averaging approximately 1,000,000 
bus per day, much below normal for this 
season of the year. Farmers’ market- 
ings average more than 2,500,000 bus 
daily, and while so much wheat remains 
in the country, prices are likely to main- 
tain their present weakness. No. 1 
northern, in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Nov. 27, was quoted at $1.37 bu. 

Kansas City—Demand for wheat is 
good, as a whole, and offerings of a good 
clear type, with intermediate to high 
protein, are well absorbed. Medium to 
ordinary and low strength samples are 
only in moderate request. Mills are fair 
buyers, but, with a few exceptions, ship- 
pers and elevator interests are the most 
active in competing for supplies. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 27: hard winter, No. 1 $1.35 
@1.38Y, bu, No. 2 $1.344,@1.381%%, No. 
3 $1.30@1.37%,, No. 4 $1.28@1.36; soft, 
No. 1 $1.83@1.33Y,, No. 2 $1.32@1.33, 
No. 8 $1.30@1.31%,, No. 4 $1.27@1.291/. 

St. Louis.—Good, sound soft wheat 
scarce, Demand not broad, but there 
were buyers for everything suitable for 
milling. There also was an urgent mill 
demand for spot offerings of hard wheat. 
Exporters wanted wheat at slightly un- 
der prevailing prices. Receipts last week 
were 166 cars, against 200 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, Nov. 27: No. 1 
red $1.39@1.3914 bu, No. 2 red $1.38, 
No. 3 red $1.86; No. 1 hard $1.42@1.43, 
No. 2 hard $1.42, No. 8 hard $1.3914. 

Toledo.—One Toledo mill was bidding 
strongly for wheat on Nov. 26, which 
threw the offers into a wider range than 
usual, being $1.35@1.36 for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points. 

Nashville-—Wheat has a quiet tone, 
business being of about the usual volume 
for this season of the year. Both pur- 
chases and offerings are moderate. No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted on Nov. 27 
at $1.49@1.52 bu at Nashville. 

Milwaukee.—The cash wheat market 
closed 2@8c bu higher last week, al- 
though the closing session was easier. 
The basis is firm but unchanged. Offer- 
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ings were small, while demand continued 

Receipts were 185 cars, against 
139 in the previous week and 41 a year 
ago. Shipments were heavy, in antici- 
pation of an early close of navigation. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 27: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern $1.89@1.42 bu, No. 1 
hard winter $1.40@1.42, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.36@1.37, No. 1 durum $1.30@1.81. 

Seattle.—Wheat trading was quiet last 
week. Few buyers were in the market, 
and little was offered for sale. Cash 
quotations, basis No. 1, to arrive, sacked, 
coast, Nov. 26: soft white, western white, 
hard winter and Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.87, bu; western red and northern 
spring, $1.361,. 

Portland.—Only a few export wheat 
buyers were in the market last week, 
and little was done by the mills. Offer- 
ings from farmers were light, but were 
sufficient for requirements. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange for Decem- 
ber delivery, on Nov. 27: Big Bend blue- 
stem, Federation, hard white and soft 
white, $1.36 bu; hard winter, $1.35; 
northern spring, $1.84; western red, $1.33. 

Ogden.—Despite stronger eastern mar- 
kets, wheat remained unchanged here 
last week. The movement to terminal 
elevators declined to its lowest point of 
the season, holiday conditions affecting 
loadings. Quotations, Nov. 27: No, 2 
northern spring $1.21@1.28 bu, No. 2 
dark Turkey red $1.18@1.28, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.02@1.16, No. 2 soft white $1.06 
@1.13, car lots, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls.—Prices showed an ad- 
vance of fully 3c bu last week, and those 
holding grain now feel more optimistic 
as to the future trend. On Nov. 27 
choice No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at $1.21 bu, delivered. 

Buffalo—Demand for wheat is limited 
to a few cars for feed mixing. Millers 
are not interested in springs or soft 
winters at the present limits. Some is 
being purchased for storage. 

New York—The wheat market was 
unsettled last week, fluctuating within 
narrow limits. The downward trend was 
helped by bearish reports of foreign and 
domestic crop conditions. Export inter- 
est was rather poor. Cash quotations, 
Nov. 27: No. 2 red, c.if., domestic, 
$1.534%4 bu; No. 1 dark spring, $1.59%; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., $1.554%4; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.564%4; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.46. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Nov. 27 
was 24%,@2\,c higher than in the pre- 
vious week, with export demand good 
and stocks, mostly domestic, showing a 
decrease of 18,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Nov. 27: spot No. 2 red winter, $1,455; 
bu; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.8714,; southern No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.361%4; No. 8, $1.83%,; No. 4, 
$1.301,; No. 5, $1.27; range of south- 
ern bag lots by sample for week, $1.20 
@1.28. Practically all arrivals for the 
week ending Nov. 27 went to export ele- 











Weekly Grain and Flour Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by ports, and from Canada, as 
reported by the United States Department of Commerce for the week ending Nov. 20, 
wheat in bushels and flour in barrels (000’s omitted in both cases): 
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COMPARATIVE GRAIN 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in 
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AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
the case of flour: 

July 1 to 

















ee ct ‘ 
Wheat to— Nov. 20, '26 Nov. 21,'25 Nov. 13, '26 Nov. 20,'26 Nov. 21, '25 
0 PTT re er 362,000 40,000 990,000 5,940,000 792,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,042,000 78,000 719,000 25,498,000 6,185,000 
Other Burope ...cccccee 2,417,000 406,000 2,004,000 39,453,000 10,216,000 
CRMRER. bccwecvcccvccecs. ‘seeees  . -\ eemeus’)  < - . -epaean 13,872,000 8,444,000 
Other countries ........ 1,326,000 610,000 19,000 13,871,000 4,118,000 
Wena vivesiadscada 5,147,000 1,134,000 8,732,000 98,634,000 29,755,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit. 402,000 320,000 349,000 6,925,000 56,165,000 
ee RAR eee 391,000 370,000 828,000 8,423,000 20,404,000 
EE sub kbabd eos 0 ON Kee sone’ 612,000 169,000 383,000 5,650,000 4,572,000 
BIOED.. secede decescesevccevess 74,000 322,000 23,000 2,328,000 20,183,000 
PAGO weeccbece cess carvéiseaeedes 338.000 96,000 145,000 5,240,000 6,166,000 


GRAIN FUTURES RAARKETS| 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec May Dec May 
BBsecocs 134% 137% 136% 141% 
DOs cecse 135% 138% 137% 142% 
BB wccree Holiday 
BE. cccce 137% 140% 38% 143% 
Bev cvoce 135% 139% 137% 142% 
GD dscss 135% 138% 137% 142% 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
Nov. Dec. Ma Dec. May 
BB cccce 130% 132% 134% 139 
See 131% 133% 5% 140% 
| SA Holiday 
BB score 132% 135% 136% 141% 
Wieacbdas 131% 134% 135% 140% 
BPiveces 131% 134% 135% 140% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
No Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
BBocccce 136% 131% 125% 130 
ae 136% 132% 126% 131 
Eisecoce ease. «esas Holiday 
Bec ccese 137% 133% 127% 182% 
are 35 131% 127% 132 
BOs sicccs 133% 130% 127% 132 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Nov Dec May Dec. Feb. 
BB. ccoece 165 150% 130% 130 
ee 165 150 127% 129 
Pre 167% SRR et 
BBs ccace 166% 151% 128 130% 
Pee 163% 150% 128 130% 
SB .ccvcs 164% mei, TS perweit.-- wees 
New York (domestic) 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
23 137% 141% 26.... 140% 144% 
24.... 189% 143 Bvecoce coven -e8eee 
ere Holiday Miouse sedets - tense 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
BBvcccec 69% 79 70 76% 
re 70% 79% 16% 17% 
a Holiday 
Bisresns 70% 80% 71 77% 
Bi e'csace 71% 80% 71 77% 
err 70% 79% 10% 77 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
SB .cccce 40% 45% 39% 43% 
BE acvivs 41 46 39% 43% 
BBs cccce Holiday 
BB. cccce 41% 46% 40 44 
BT cscs 41 46 39% 43% 
ie 40% 45% 39% 43% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
Mewes eés 90% 97% 86% 92% 
rr 91% 98% 87% ° 93 
Bee 0.2 5.0% Holiday 
_ PEeEee 91% 98% 87% 93% 
eee 90% 97% 86% 92% 
2 88% 96% 86% 92% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
eee 215% 224 213% 221 
24....+6. Z17% 226% 217 224% 
Bis scene Holiday 
, ree 218% 227 217% 225 
BTeccces SUB 224% 215 222% 
_ See 215% 224% 215 222% 








vators. Exports included 180,000 bus do- 
mestic and 542,060 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week were 589,- 
119 bus; stock, 1,223,440. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat con- 
tinues scarce. Farmers are not deliver- 
ing, and stocks in their hands are light. 
Some mills are obliged to pay premiums 
to get what they require. The price did 
not change during the week. Quotations, 
Nov. 27: No. 2 red or white $1.25@1.30 
bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, and 
$1.30@1.85 in car lots, f.o.b., shipping 
points. Western wheat advanced lc, and 
on Nov. 27 No. 1 northern was quoted 
at $1.46 bu, track, bay ports. 


Vancowver.—Wheat premiums  con- 
tinue firm. There is a fair demand for 
No. 2 and No. 3, but other grades are 
hard to sell. Exporters appear to be 
waiting for the November option to 
expire, when they feel that Vancouver 
prices will be considerably easier, and 
in view of the congested condition of the 
port and the immense quantity of wheat 
en route to Vancouver unsold, this is 
not improbable. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were firm, with 
light a and a good demand pre- 
vailing all the week. Heavy choice 
grades especially were wanted, and pre- 
miums on these were firmer. No. 2 white 
was quoted at 41@421,c bu, No. 8 white 
36@42c, and No. 4 white 82@387c. Cash 
rye was steady to a shade firmer, and 
demand was good. Receipts continued 
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December 1, 1926 


light. No. 2 was quoted around 95c bu, 
and No. 3 at 931,c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 27, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 29, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 39%,.@41%c, 40%@ 
415%c; No. 2 rye, 873%,@938%c, 894@ 
924%4,¢; barley, 49@67c, 49@67c. 

Duluth—aArrivals of oats have de- 
clined steadily. At the close last week 
not a car was reported in. Local feed- 
ers only want heavy offerings of good 
color, and very little of that. Ordinary 
No. 8 white holds lc discount under 
Chicago December, choice bringing a 2c 
premium. Cash rye shows firmness as 
the country movement slows up and of- 
ferings tighten. Buyers have raised their 
bids le. Dry stuff is in best demand, 
with the ordinary class quoted 3c and 
choice 4c over the December delivery. 
Low grades, damp and ergotty, are slow 
at 1@10c discount, depending on color, 
condition and weight. December closed 
at 88%c bu on Nov. 27. Owing to lack 
of eastern interest barley is dull. Re- 
ccipts are light. Malting stuff generally 
moves pretty well within the unchanged 
limits, low grades seemingly more in- 
clined to drag to obtain sale, but eventu- 
ally cleaning up. Close, Nov. 27, 50@ 
65c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for coarse grains 
is quiet, and prices are fairly steady. 
Barley futures showed considerable 
strength toward the end of the trading 
week, Some business was done in the 
barley futures, but oats and rye were 
somewhat neglected. In the cash mar- 
ket, coarse grains were inactive, with 
trading very limited. Quotations, Nov. 
27: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 5744c 
bu; barley, 625c; rye, 90c. 

Milwaukee.—Under light offerings and 
a good demand from millers and ship- 
pers, cash rye prices advanced, but there 
was no support from options, which 
dropped back with wheat. Final prices, 
therefore, were at the previously report- 
ed level, but firm. Receipts were 11 
cars, against 20 in the previous week, 
and 7 a year ago. Oats samples closed 
1@1%4c bu lower, The cash basis is 
unchanged. Barley closed firm on an un- 
changed basis. Closing quotations, Nov. 
27: No. 2 rye, 924,@93%,c bu; No. 3 
white oats, 42@43c; malting barley 63 
@i6c, pearling 76@77c. 


Philadelphia.—The oats market is 
quiet and 1%4c lower. Offerings are mod- 
erate but ample. Quotations, Nov. 27: 
No. 2 white, 54@55c bu; No. 3 white, 
51@58ce. 


Toronto.—With the exception of corn, 
which is selling freely, business in coarse 
grains is slow. The poor demand is due 
to high prices that are resulting from 
scarcity of supplies. American corn is 
cheap, and dealers are kept busy on this 
line. Barley declined 1e bu during the 
week. Quotations, Nov. 27: Ontario oats 
48@50c bu, barley 61@64c, rye 84@86c, 
car lots, track, country points; No. 2 
yellow American corn, kiln-dried, all-rail 
from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 80c; 
No. 8 Canadian western oats 65c, c.i.f., 
Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 638c. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 




















United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
27, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

THER. Sos eccennaveces 78,868,000 22,165,000 
SD oc oFecavdcsovede 13,388,000 1,711,000 
GR 00 Sew pci. docues see 31,240,000 } }§ ...... 
pO errr er rey er 9,166,000 3,036,000 
GE waves céacsccapas 50,333,000 295,000 
Pe eee 3,561,000 13,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Nov. 27: wheat, 2,409,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,605,000; corn, 2,277,000; bar- 
ley, 304,000; oats, 652,000. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 

the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Nov. 27, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 75 130 61 943,728 2,704 

> 10 


Kansas City... 2 7 1 319 2 
Chicago ...... 65 301 194 a ee os 
New York ... 159 ll 52 -. 832 247 
Boston ....... oe ee oe ee 6 2 
Baltimore .... 13 1 ee ee 90 52 
Philadelphia... .. 35 as oe 17 141 
Milwaukee ... 16 10 47 2 ee ae 
Dul.-Superior.. 184 258 363 58 4,760 3,805 
*Buffalo ..... 655 1,134 39 985 1,086 
tNashville ... .. 1 3 5 ee ee 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 21. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 27, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted) with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Stocks 
1926 1925 


Minneapolis 1641,300 250 1,166 18,000 22,230 
Kan. City... 30 69 27 129 741 6,193 
Chicago ... 382 574 384 674 eee os 
New York.. 102 241 7 110 749 1,186 
Boston ..... 19 18 se . 40 65 
Baltimore .. 15 9 oe oe 157 80 


Philadelphia 32 27 18 58 143 457 
Milwaukee... 351 5629 93 165 eae 
7,394 


Duluth-Sup. 142 584 6411,171 8,650 
Tas...) oO ss ee 
tNashville.. 164 130 89 153 756 365 


*Buffalo ... 40 962 oe ee 441 3,795 

*Receipts are by lake only; shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Nov. 21. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Nov. 27, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 97 122 144 82 632 28 
Kansas City .. 77 281 125 67 1,826 64 


Chicago ..... 7413,2021,276 489 ; 

New York .... 39 123 $3 -- 156 es 
Boston ....... 5 es ‘ie o% 4 1 
Baltimore .... 11 23 es as 46 29 
Philadelphia. . 5 7 5 6 11 11 
Milwaukee 24 210 56 28 ° . 
Dul.-Superior.. be 24 vs -- , 15 23 
BEROGES cccsces 123 123 41 30 ee 
tNashville .... 100 91 46 49 66 33 
*Buffalo ..... 6 18 . 4,060 66 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 





and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 21. 
European countries imported about 


460,000,000 bus wheat during the year 
ended July 31, 1926, or 75,000,000 less 
than in the preceding year. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipmeuts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 27, in 
bushels (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Mpls. ..1,0912,236 553 863 10,727 6,695 
Kan. City.. 721,107 427 28013,469 4,086 
Chicago ... 204 172 789 119 oan ee 
New York..1,920 2,428 1,7691,562 4,007 1,978 
Boston .... 202 223 88 64 227 242 
Baltimore... 640 6517 722 104 3,902 1,882 
Philadelphia 417 630 342 781 2,196 1,003 


Milwaukee... 231 59 276 23 


Dul.-Sup. ..1,9643,485 2,5424,760 8,524 10,171 


Toledo ..... 177 4650 113 44 eos Tr 
tNashville . 17 27 16 18 1,025 661 
*Buffalo -7,936 7,605 429 . 22,746 9,004 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 21. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week epding Nov. 27, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 286 920 189 65912,787 3,248 

3 18 


Kansas City... 7 15 82 
Chicago ...... 2 55 70 2 os os 
New York 244 548 151 910 330 1,028 
Boston ....... es 11 ee es cs. ane 
Baltimore .... 239 125 ee 85 152 222 
Philadelphia... 30 s os se 50 153 


Milwaukee ... 168 149 46 30 26 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 172 270 40 2991,051 896 
* Buffalo 241 1,906 

*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal, 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 27, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 164 737 49 107 993 1,055 
New York ... 503 50 se oe ee ee 
Chicago ...... 31 26 oe 2 oe oe 
Dul.-Superior. 168 456 866 1,526 2,576 1,433 
*Buffalo ..... eo &,078 oe ° 


*Receipts are by lake only; shipments by 
lake and canal, 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Nov. 26, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogtivies ..cccsse 683 7 276 cee 
SS A 2,498 300 170 376 
Northland 4,585 274 352 eve 
Cees Geet veces 916 72 202 685 
Sask. Pool 

om Réeenece 36 

os DB sccsveve 100 
Private elevators. 1 337 

BOONES cccicvcve 2,197 
TOGP BHO. ocscsae 19,944 2,497 
Receipts ...cecee 16,179 970 
Lake shipments.. 20,070 617 
Rail shipments... 154 107 17 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Wheat— Bus 
Wo. 1 Bard ..es% lo. 1,142 
No. 1 northern. BOOM cb iccseses 66 
No. 3 northern..2,623 Winter ......... 12 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 150 White spring... 49 
No. 3 northern..1,094 Others .........8,329 
OS eee 819 Private ...... 12,655 
es ees ceaéeav 244 a 
Se Be dictvenewrs 259 po re 
SP koe eats 90 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
eS oe Ae eee 587 
We OS GO. We wees eres 1,337 
te 2 BOO8 oka 5 ae 
eae 85 WEE wa wee end 2,197 
SO os teechars 63 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 20, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Nov. 21, 
Wheat— Nov. 20 vious week 1925 
United States*... 78,401 —1,019 49,874 
United Statesf... 2,987 —301 2,637 
GOMBGS <cciccece 114,811 +6,802 96,511 
BOtale wocicecs 196,199 +5,482 149,022 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 








WeRA .cicenciics $45,900 +1,800 35,400 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
_  — ayer 242,099 +7,282 184,422 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
BEES sc cevenne 32,411 +811 2,302 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
-, SEPT Prorr 61,528 +1,134 79,351 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
o United States————, 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
TUT Bevesse 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AMS. 2 csces 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
2 eae 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Gees Beckers 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Week ending— 
Nov. 6. . 78,415,000 3,454,000 81,869,000 
Nov. 13 .... 79,420,000 3,288,000 82,708,000 
Nov. 20 78,401,000 2,987,000 81,388,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
. Pere 39,900,000 656,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
CE. Becca 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Week ending 
Nov 6 95,051,000 176,920,000 42,000,000 


Nov. 13... .108.009,000 190,717,000 44,100,000 


Nov. 20....114,811,000 196,199,000 45,900,000 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
July 1 ....109,686,000 Week ending— 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Nov. 6....218,920,000 
Sept. 1...183,277,000 Nov. 13...234,817,000 
Cie Be cscs 170,478,000 Nov. 20...242,099,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 






Nov. 13 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .520,000 400,000 529,000 
DEO. bak crccaceces 4 5 28,547 111,648 
Imports 7,000 2,543 


Stocks on Nov. 13 
At terminals 


. . 82,700 
At country elevators, 


50,830 107,307 





mills and in transit.134,364 141,455 181,450 
Week's increase ..... ae'es See © weaas 
Week's decrease ..... 669 +S 1,395 

Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 





-—— Week ending———_,, Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20, 1926 
Ree SL” a ewes 80,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 


--———_ Week ending—__, Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 20, 1926 
548,000 510,000 11,190,000 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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NOTES 


FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








Alabama 
The Eufaula (Ala.) Baking Co. has 
moved to its new location at Eufaula 
and Broad Street. 


Arizona 
Vance Bros.’ Bakery, Phoenix, recent- 
ly added a $50,000 Baker-Perkins elec- 
tric traveling oven to its equipment, and 
had a public opening at which the oven 
was shown in operation. 


; Arkansas 
The Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
will build a two-story brick bakery and 
garage at 213 South Sixth Street, at a 
cost of $11,000. 
Edward Lawrence, of Prescott, will 
open a bakery at Murfreesboro. 


California 

Floyd A. Tatman, of Oroville, has pur- 
chased the Quincy (Cal.) Bakery. 

The Hansa Confection Baking Co., San 
Francisco, has been capitalized at $50,000 
by Walter Olds, J. H. Schinneller and 
Walter H. Herzer. 

Albert O. Franke has sold the Quincy 
(Cal.) Bakery to Floyd Tatman, of Oro- 
ville. 

The Franco-American Bakery, Santa 
Rosa, has been sold to J. Bonardi. 

Thomas Lazoway, 310 Santa Clara, 
Vallejo, has sold his bakery to Alphonso 
Passini. 

The Sawyer Grain Co., San Francisco, 
has been capitalized for $15,000 by R. R. 
Sawyer, William Day and L. B. Hart. 

H. S. Breitigam has opened a feed 
store at Lemoore. 

Julius Welter, of the Blue Ribbon 
Bakery, San Francisco, has sold out. 

Lee Leckliter, bakery proprietor, Los 
Gatos, is dead. 

Frank X. Winters, proprietor of the 
Pomona (Cal.) Bakery, died at his home 
in that city recently. 

The Robbins Bakeries Co. has pur- 
chased the Edendale Bakery at 1921 
Glendale Boulevard, Los Angeles, and 
will continue to operate it as a whole- 
sale and retail establishment. This ad- 
dition now gives the company a chain of 
five shops and stores, the others being lo- 
cated at 218% North Larchmont Boule- 
vard, First and Vermont avenues, Jef- 
ferson and Vermont, and 6620 Holly- 
wood Boulevard. 


Colorado 
The Ordway (Colo.) Seed & Farm Co., 
organized a few months ago by E. E. 
Hosler, J. C. Hoffman and M. F. Bol- 
lacker, has opened for business in_ its 
new building on Main Street and Sher- 
man Avenue. 


Connecticut 
The Continental Baking Co. will build 
a large plant at 258 Connecticut Boule- 
vard, East Hartford. On its completion, 
the Chaney Bakery, 1146 Albany Ave- 
nue, Hartford, will be discontinued. 


Idaho 


Remodeling plans for the Boise 
(Idaho) Hotel building include provi- 
sion for a bakeshop in a ground floor 
store room, 


Illinois 


Dale F. Meyers has been appointed 
manager of the Dearborn Baking Co., 
Aurora. 

J. I. Stauffer, with his sons Floyd and 
Claude, has purchased the grain and feed 
business of Fred A. Stone, Griggsville, 
who is retiring because of ill health. 

W. C. Cameron, Sterling, has pur- 
chased and remodeled the bakery of W. 
F, Charlton, Hoopeston. It has been 
renamed the Hoopeston Bakery. 

C, E. Heydon, of Naperville, and E., A. 
Brown, have opened a bakery at Down- 
ers Grove. 


Indiana 


Phil M. Hoffmann has opened Hoff- 
mann’s Bread and Pastry Shop, East 
Pear! Street, Batesville. 

W. M. Granger has established a bak- 
ery at 801 North Illinois Street, In- 
dianapolis. 

The Farmers’ Equity Exchange has 
purchased the property and business of 


the Hoosier Seed & Feed Co., Hunting- 
ton, and will continue to manufacture the 
Hoosier line of feeds under that brand. 
H. O. Rice is manager. 

Dale F. Meyers has assumed manage- 
ment of the Dearborn Baking Co., Law- 
renceburg. An expansion program will 
be inaugurated. 

The H. M. Clark Bakery, Renssalaer, 
has been discontinued. 


lowa 

Muller & Brockman are installinng a 
feed mill in connection with their grain 
elevator at Clarksville. 

The Tri-State Bako Process Co., Inc., 
Dubuque, has been incorporated for $10,- 
000, by Thomas P. Baxter, 1081 Center 
Place, and others. 

Verner Fredericksen has purchased 
the Helmer Nielson Bakery, Elk, Horn, 
where he has been employed for some 
time. 

Amos Myers has opened a bakery at 
Grinnell. 

Roy Tallman and K. M. McKibban 
have purchased the Ideal Bakery, Guth- 
rie Center, from E. Q. Rogers. 

Fred J. Schuppert’s Bakery, Iowa City, 
was damaged by fire. 

C. E. Bappe has purchased the bakery 
of A. Conlon, Mallard. 

Albert Jelinek is remodeling the build- 
ing occupied by the Sanitary Bakery, 
Marion. 

The Hutchinson Bakery, Oelwein, has 
been reopened, after complete remodel- 
ing. 

The Thompson (Iowa) Bakery has 
been opened. 

George Wiest, of Fort Atkinson, has 
purchased the City grist mill, West 
Union, from P. G, Peterson. 

Paul Barnes will move the Standard 
Bakery, Griswold, to a new location. 

John Paradine’s Quality Bakery, 
Wheatland, has been closed. 


Kansas 

Lohner & Faust, Emporia, have moved 
the Golden Rule Bakery to its new build- 
ing on Ninth Avenue near Commercial 
Street. 

J. F. Toburen, of Manhattan, has pur- 
chased the City Bakery, Abilene, from 
N. C. Brown and L, F. Heiser. 


Kentucky 

The Central Grocery Co., Danville, has 
been purchased by Banks Hudson and 
will move to larger quarters. Charles 
Henderson will continue as manager. 

Ward’s Bakery, Cynthiana, has moved 
to the former location of the Blue Grass 
Bakery. 


Louisiana 
A. W. Lewis has opened the Quality 
Bakery, Abbeville. 


Massachusetts 


Henry Cloutier’s cruller bakeshop, Al- 
denville, burned. Loss, $3,000. 


Michigan 
The William Walz Bakery, Halfway, 


burned early in November, is being re- 
built, and will be opened about Jan. 1. 


Minnesota 


Wolfe & McNulty have purchased the 
R. E. Jones Co. property at Kellogg, 
including the stock of grain and mill- 
feeds. The new firm will continue the 
business, and install a feed mill for cus- 
tom grinding. 

T. W. Sudheimer, 502 North Snelling 
Avenue, St. Paul, is building a pie bak- 
ery at 1487 University Avenue, 40x121, 
to cost $33,000. 

Griggs, Cooper & Co. and the Foley 
Bros. Co., St. Paul, wholesale grocers, 
have merged. The branch houses of 
Foley Bros. Co. at Williston and James- 
town, N. D., and Watertown, S. D., have 
been taken over by the Nash-Finch Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Truman, 
has organized the Martin County Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Association for the co-op- 
erative buying of seed, feed, phosphate, 
etc., in carloads. 

F. E. Moorehouse will open a bakery 
at Mahnomen. 

Oscar Carlson has closed his flour and 


feed store at Milan. His stock was tak- 
en over by S. O. Lyngen. 


Missouri 


M. C. Lawrence, of Joplin, has pur- 
chased the Hi Klass Bakery, Neosho, 
from P. C. Degen. 

A new concern, known as the United 
Health Food Co., has established head- 
quarters at 118 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City. It will manufacture and 
deal in candy and bakery supplies. 

Charles Graham has reopened his bak- 
ery at Pattonsburg. 


Montana 


Paul Schilling has purchased the Va- 
lier Bakery, Conrad, from Mrs. Weis- 
mantel. 


Nebraska 


W. T. Randolph has purchased the 
grocery and bakery of D. W. Macoy, 
Bellwood. 

Robert C. Moore has opened the first 
of a line of self-serve groceries at Co- 
lumbus. His chain will be known as 
Moore’s Economy Stores. 

Helin & Co. have purchased the bak- 
ery of D. E. Jones, Havelock. 

Carl Carlson has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, at Falls City. 

The Rasse Wholesale Grocery Co., 222 
First West, McCook, is building an addi- 
tion to its building, which will provile 
8,000 square feet floor space. 

O. M. Blevins has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Millerton (Neb.) Farmers’ 
Grain Co., including its flour and feed, 
coal and lumber business. 

The West Dodge Bakery, 109 North 
Fortieth Street, Omaha, has opened, with 
Max Sommer in charge. 

E. Vandenberg has sold his interest in 
the Quality Bakery, Scottsbluff, to his 
partner, Mr. Burgess. 

Alois E. Cada has sold the Royal Bak- 
ery, Sidney, to Fritz Runge. 

The flour mill of Black Bros., Blue 
Springs, is being dismantled, and their 
local flour and feed trade will be sup- 
plied from their warehouse at that point. 
The mill machinery will be moved to 
Wymore. 

Earl Carter has opened a bakery at 
Wynot. 

The Alma (Neb.) Equity Union has 
added a complete line of feeds to its 
produce business. 

Lloyd Slauter has purchased the Mc- 
Cook, Neb., plant of the Consolidated 
Bakeries Co. 

Eric Steiner has become a partner with 
George Ecklor in the Palace Bakery, 
Red Cloud. 


New Mexico 


The Murray & Layne Co., wholesale 
grocers, Deming, will retire from busi- 
ness. 


New York 


John E. Loughlin, of Baldwin, L. L, 
has purchased property at Amityville, on 
which will be erected a bakery building. 

Anthony Comfort has opened a bakery 
at 467 Main Street, Catskill. 

Roe & Anderson, Middletown, have 
moved their feed business to trackage 
space near Mechanicstown. 

Fire caused considerable damage to the 
stock and equipment of the Roosevelt 
Bakery, 626 Main Street, New Rochelle. 

Molinari & Russi, wholesale grocers, 
have leased space at 1174 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 

The W. H. Dunne Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, Norwich, has purchased from the 
Borden Milk Co. the building formerly 
known as the Cold Storage Plant. This 
will provide warehouse facilities, as well 
as cold storage for perishables. 

The Old Colony Bakery, Inc., capital 
$525,000, is a new concern in Buffalo. 

George C. Buell & Co., Inc., one of the 
lergest wholesale grocery houses in west- 
ern New York, will discontinue its gen- 
eral grocery line as soon as its present 
large stock can be disposed of. The com- 
pany was organized 82 years ago. It will 
now concentrate on its coffee business. 

L. D. Moul’s bakery; Wolcott, burned 
on Nov. 21. 

Bay’s Best Bakery and Restaurant, 





Inc., Brooklyn, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by Samuel M. Deutsch, Dort 
Deutsch, 41 Independence Avenue, Free- 
port, and Sadye Sondak, 233 Broadway, 
New York. 

Dennis W. Fregoe, City Bakery, Mas- 
sena, is erecting a building to which his 
bakery will be moved. 

The Service Baking Co., New York, 
has been incorporated for $3,000 by M. 
Yager, B. Gold and H. Rosenblatt. K, 
K. Klein, 291 Broadway, is attorney. 

The Mary Gwenn Bakery, Ocean Ave- 
nue, Patchogue, which burned Aug. 28, 
has been rebuilt and reopened. Its ca- 
pacity has been increased to 7,000 loaves 
a day. 

Lawrence Boice, of Phoenicia, has pur- 
chased the New York Bakery and Res- 
taurant, Partition Street, Saugerties, 
from Hans Masea. 

J. F. Houlihan has opened the State 
Pastry Shoppe, 74442 State Street, Sche- 
nectady. 

The Mohican Co. has opened its bak- 
ery at 161-165 Jay Street, Schenectady. 


North Carolina 


The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., announces that the company has ac- 
quired a site in Charlotte, on West Trade 
Street, and will erect a bakery plant 
there, about 175x100, to be largely 
equipped with new machinery. 

Ohio 

The New System Bakery, Middletown, 
has moved to the former location of the 
Strodtbeck Bakery, 1109 Central Avenue. 


Oklahoma 


The Jett & Wood Wholesale Grocer) 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, has opened a 
branch house at Blackwell. Samuel Seil- 
er is local manager. 


Oregon 


James Oberson has opened the Inde- 
pendence (Oregon) Bakery. 


Pennsylvania 


At the annual meeting of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, S. S. Watters 
was re-elected president; J. C. Greer, 
vice president; L. C. Schmitt, secretary 
and treasurer. 

H. E. Kuehner has purchased the Pu- 
rity Bakery, 18 Spring Street, Oil City, 
and renamed it Kuehner’s Bakery. 

Harry D. Tole and Herbert J. Tole, 
trading as the Tole Grocery Co. and 
Tole Baking Co., at Conshohocken, 
have gone into voluntary bankruptcy 
with liabilities of $80,402 and assets of 
$50,580. C. Henry Stinson has been 
appointed referee. 

The Square Deal Bakery, 2824 Ken- 
sington Avenue, Philadelphia, has been 
damaged by fire. 

Louis Gerss has withdrawn from the 
Lulu Cake Co., 1733-35 South Orianna 
Street, Philadelphia, but the business 
will be continued, 


South Dakota 


P. M. Bindenagel, of Frankfort, and 
P. C. Christensen, of Huron, have opened 
a bakery at 63 Third Street West, Huron. 

Hanson’s Bakery, Marion, has been 
opened. 

The Sugar Bowl, Inc., Sioux Falls, has 
been incorporated for $15,000 by James 
Dovoles, J. G. Phillips and Stephen Phil- 
lips to manufacture and sell wholesale 
and retail confections, groceries, meats 
and prepared foods. 


Tennessee 


G. E. Smith and John C. Pope have 
opened the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
Springfield. 


Texas 


C. E. Strickland, of Brady, has pur- 
chased the Lempeotis Bakery, Coleman. 

George Utz has moved his bakery from 
Mesquite to Garland. 

L. A. Tidwell, of Clovis, N. M., has 
opened a bakery at Texico. 

After a retirement of a few months 
from the baking business, E. C. Ripley 
is again operating a bakery at Aber- 
nathy. 

A. bakery is to be installed in a build- 
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ing being erected at Mercedes by John 
Bruce. 


Utah 
The Supreme Baking Co., wholesale, 
has opened its new plant at 1083 South 
State Street, Salt Lake City. 


Washington 

Walton Davies and Douglas Emery 
have opened an electric bakery at Puyal- 
lup. 

The MacDonald Grocery, Seattle, has 
assigned to Irene Carkonen; S. J. Hancy, 
Seattle grocer, to Victor E. Wilo and 
Warren H. Three; Claude M. Parks, 
Seattle grocer, to Charles E. Bailey; Will 
Miller, Tacoma grocer, to Irene Donald- 
son. 

Mary J. Earls, Yakima, executrix of 
W. S. Earls, deceased, has sold the 
estate’s groceries at Yakima, Ellensburg, 
Wapato, Toppenish and Grandview, to 
the Skaggs-Safeway Co. 

Cambern Bros.’ addition, W916 Au- 
gusta Avenue, Spokane, is nearing com- 
pletion. The bakery will have a floor 
space of 5,000 square feet. 

Mrs. Alma Scheetz has taken over the 
management of the Bake-Rite Bakery, 
801 Main Street, Vancouver, formerly 
conducted by Mr. Scheetz. 

E. B. Smith has sold his interest in the 
Smith Bakery, Colfax, to his son, W. B. 
Smith, and moved to Long Beach, Cal. 

Lippman’s Bakery, Seattle, has in- 
stalled a dough mixing and flour outfit. 

Harry Pemberton, of the Golden Rule 
Bakery, Seattle, is building a garage at 
2840 Stoneway Avenue, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $17,000. This is the 
first unit of a new bakery plant. His 
sister, Miss Maud Pemberton, actively 
engaged in the business, has just re- 
turned from England. 

Wallace MacPherson, of the Federal 
3akeries, Tacoma, with Mrs. MacPher- 
son, spent several days visiting bakeries 
in central and northern California last 
month. He has placed his order for an 
automatic make-up unit. 

Martin Miller has sold his bakery, 
Eighty-fifth and Greenwood Avenue, 
Seattle, to Sigard Ness, formerly of 
Sumner. 

A. G. Runden, Bremerton, has sold 
his bakery to R. W. Lewis. 

S. A. Riley, Women’s Exchange Bak- 
ery, Seattle, has sold the fixtures to J. 
A. Haug. 

H. H. Wood, grocer, Seattle, has made 
a conditional sale of his stock and fix- 
tures to E. P. Courtney. 

Mrs. Lottie Masters has opened a bak- 
ery at La Crosse. 

The Royal Grocery, Seattle, has made 
an assignment to Isaacson Bros., and R. 
O. Watson, Seattle, grocer, to J. W. 
Hess. 

J. Bruce Watson, baker, Everett, has 
opened a branch at Monroe. 


West Virginia 

The Hubbard Grocery Co., Charleston, 
has purchased the business of the Kan- 
awha Wholesale Grocery Co. J. W. 
Herscher is president of the Hubbard 
company. 

Wisconsin 

Martin Rauch has opened a feed mill 
at Howard, R. F. D. Chippewa Falls. 

F, F. Fisher, proprietor of the Bon 
Ton Bakery, Jefferson, died of heart 
disease. 

The New Glarus (Wis.) Feed and Fuel 
Co., Ine., has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 by Alvin A. Ott, Conrad Stauffacher 
and J. N. Freitag. 

The Supreme Bakery & Health Foods 
Co. has opened its bakery at 1242 State 
Street, Racine. 

Ralph Davis has sold the Spring Valley 
(Wis.) Bakery to George Johnson and 
Marshall Nelson, of Eau Claire. 

The Dolan-Horton Co.’s new wholesale 
grocery building at First Street and 
Hughitt Avenue, Superior, is completed. 
J. T. Dolan is president, A. W. Horton 
vice president and C. W. Hurd secretary. 

William Neuman, Spooner, will move 
his bakery to a new location adjacent 
his café. 

The Sherbrook Bakery, 399 Sixty- 
eighth Street, Wauwatosa, is now man- 
aged by Frank Sherbrook. 





The average useful life of an American 
skyscraper has been said to be only 27 
years. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
has been rather quiet during the past 
week, crushers report. Buyers are show- 
ing a tendency to hold off. Shipping di- 
rections are of good volume, however, 
and taking care of whatever is being 
produced. Prices are about 50c lower 


than a week ago. Linseed meal at Min- 
neapolis is quoted at $44 ton, $45@45.50 
at Chicago, $45.50 at Toledo, and 48@ 
43.50 at Buffalo. 

The export situation is about un- 
changed, with activity limited, but the 
market holding fairly firm. Crushers are 
sold out for December shipment. They 
ask $36.50 ton, f.a.s. New York, for 
January-February. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 


Nov. 23 ..$2.17% 2.145% 2.17% 2.13% 2.13% 
Nov. 24.. 2.17% 2.19% 2.22 2.17 2.17 


Nov. 25.. Holiday 

Nov. 26.. 2.20% 2.16% 2.21% 2.17% 2.17% 
Nov. 27.. 2.17% 2.16% 2.21 2.15 2.15 
Mov. 83 .. ZAG, BISB cccee caves. ccsse 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
27, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—. --Shipments—, 
1926 61925 §=6.:1926 )=— «1926 














Minneapolis ... 5,640 8,521 1,335 1,785 
Duluth ....... 5,531 14,140 2,584 6,044 
Wetsie cs oss 11,171 22,661 3,919 7,829 


Duluth—Crushing interests are not so 
anxious for immediate supplies. Pos- 
sibly some will take deliveries on Decem- 
ber contracts and supplies moved to 
plants in the East before the lake ship- 
ping season ends. There are large stocks 
in local elevators, and it is assumed that 
a good part will be loaded out. No. 1 
closed on Nov. 27 at December price to 
8c over, depending on condition and 
grade. Low, damp and damaged is slow 
to move at discounts. Futures were un- 
settled. Late in the week, operators be- 
came indifferent. Near contracts held 
up much better than the distant ones. 

Toronto.—The movement in linseed 
meal is fair. This feed is dear, com- 
pared with others, and sales are cur- 


tailed. The quotation is unchanged and 
on Nov. 27 Canadian mills were asking 
$45 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
their points. 

Winnipeg.—Local mills are beginning 
to operate more actively, and are offer- 
ing linseed cake and meal somewhat more 
liberally. There is a good demand for 
these products, and more could be sold 
were supplies available. Heavy snow- 
storms in western Canada have given an 
impetus to sales of all feedingstuffs, and 
in most cases the demand is in excess of 
the supply. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations, Nov. 27: oil cake, in bags, 
$42 ton, and meal $44. Flaxseed prices 
have fluctuated within a narrow range, 
and this grain has been more or less 
neglected by Canadian and United 
States crushing interests. Closing quo- 
tation, Nov. 27: $1.87%4 bu. 

Milwaukee.—After displaying firmness, 
the linseed meal market has become 
easier, but prices are unchanged. De- 
mand is not so active as it has been, 
while production is proceeding at or 
slightly above the recent rate. However, 
producers are not pressing offerings on 
the market, checking any weakening ten- 
dency that might be reflected by recent 
demoralization of cottonseed meal values. 
Quotation, Nov. 27, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46@46.50 ton. 

Chicago.—The nominal market on lin- 
seed meal remains steady, crushers hold- 
ing prices at old levels, but resellers have 
been offering at slightly lower values. 
Concessions, however, have not stimulat- 
ed demand, and sales are widely scat- 
tered. Meal was quoted, Nov. 27, at $45 
ton, Chicago. 

Buffalo—Stocks of linseed meal are 
ample, and demand is light. Quotation, 
Nov. 27, 34 per cent, $43.50 ton. 

Boston— Demand for linseed meal was 
slow last week, despite small stocks car- 
ried by the trade, and the market is 
lewer. Buffalo shippers offered 31 per 
cent meal, for prompt shipment, at 
$46.20 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
on Nov. 27, with 34 per cent at $47.70. 
Edgewater shippers are offering 32 per 
cent at $45@49, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day 
shipment, Boston points. 

Pittsburgh—Linseed meal sales are 
somewhat improved, buyers showing more 
interest in future needs. Prices are low- 
er. Quotation, Nov. 27, $46.20 ton. 
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New Orleans.—Demand for corn, both 
in New Orleans and the interior, is fair; 
in the export field, slight increases are 
noted, with inquiries better. Shipments 
are small, the total for last week being 
only 13,800 bus, all to Latin America. 
Quotations, Nov. 25: No. 2 yellow 95c 
bu, No. 3 yellow 94c; No. 2 white 95c, 
No. 3 white 94c; yellow chops, $1.77 per 
100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.67; cream meal, 
$2; grits $2, in 98’s; standard meal, 
$1.90; gray shorts, $1.65. 

St. Louis.—Corn is fairly steady, with 
demand good and offerings cleaned up 
closely. New corn constituted about a 
third of the receipts last week, quality 
averaging high and most of it originat- 
ing in southeastern Missouri. Glucose 
plants absorbed the bulk of the new corn 
as well as the low grade old crop offer- 
ings. Shippers bought most of the No. 
2 yellow. Receipts were 113 cars, 
against 130 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Nov. 27: No. 2 corn, 7214¢c bu; 
No. 3 yellow 73c, No. 4 yellow 721%4c, 
No. 5 yellow 7lc; No. 2 white, 721,¢. 


Memphis.—Receipts of corn are light, 
but chiefly because dealers have little 
outlet and are not offering competitive 
prices. Most receipts are from near-by 
territory. Corn meal, after a temporary 
rally, dipped back, on Nov. 24, to $3.40 
bbl for best cream, basis 24’s, with only 
a few cars sold. Because of light meal 
output, corn bran was scarce, and quoted 
at $29 ton. 


Nashville—Local corn is going into 
consumption in the South. The southern 
crop reports show a surplus of a good 
many millions of bushels, compared with 
previous years, and this has the effect of 
curtailing demand for the coarse grain 


from the Middle West and other sections. 
Rains have interfered with the corn 
movement, and the grain has much mois- 
ture. Quotations, Nov. 27: No. 2 white, 
78c bu; No. 3 white, 73c. Practically no 
yellow corn is being handled. Grist 
mills report a moderate demand for meal. 
Market prices are irregular, on account 
of the cost of corn. Quotation, Nov. 27: 
bolted, cloth or paper bags, $2@2.10 
per 100 lbs. 

Atlanta.—A few good orders of corn 
goods are still being booked for imme- 
diate needs, but business as a whole is 
below normal, because of low cotton 
prices. It is better, however, than a 
month ago, and gives promise of show- 
ing further improvement during the next 
two or three weeks. Collections are slow. 
Prices show no change. 


Kansas City.—Cash prices, Nov. 27: 
white corn, No. 2 7214%4.@731%,c¢ bu, No. 3 
71@72c, No. 4 681%,@7l1c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 78@79c, No. 3 76@77¥4c, No. 4 
724%,@75c; mixed corn, No. 2 724%4,@ 
73¥4c, No. 3 71@7214¢c, No. 4 6814%,@7l1c; 
cream meal, $3.50 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; 
corn bran, $26 ton; hominy feed, $26. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn made a further 
advance of Ic bu last week, the basis 
being firm and strong. Corn options and 
samples have been showing independent 
strength, the supply being lighter than 
usual at this time of the year, while de- 
mand continues active, both local and 
shipping. Receipts were only 16 cars, 
against 119 in the previous week and 151 
a year ago. Closing quotations, Nov. 
27: No. 2 yellow, 76@77c bu; No. 2 
white, 75@76c; No. 2 mixed, 74@76c. 


Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
has slowed up. A fair small lot buying 
is reported, but no big bookings are 
being made. Corn flour was quoted, 
Nov. 27, at $2.10@2.15 per 100 Ibs, corn 
meal $1.95, cream meal $1.95, and hom- 
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iny $1.95. A fair demand prevailed in 
the cash corn market. Receipts were 
moderate, with the best grades steady, 
but lower grades a shade easier. No. 
2 mixed was quoted at 72%,c, No. 3 
mixed 70144 @7lc, No. 4 mixed 6434 @70c, 
No. 5 mixed 6844c, No. 6 mixed 6714c; 
No. 2 yellow 73@73%c, No. 3 yellow 
72c, No. 4 yellow 70@7lc, No. 5 yellow 
621, @69%,c, No. 6 yellow 59@68c; No. 
2 white 73c, No. 3 white 7l%4c, No. 4 
white 70%4@70%c, No. 5 white 62140, 
No. 6 white 60c. 

Minneapolis.—Practically the entire 
supply of old corn is in terminals, with 
a little arriving from central Iowa. Ele- 
vator offerings are being well taken. 
There is a good demand for old corn 
and for the best of the new. Most of 
the new grades No. 5 and over. New 
No. 4 yellow is quoted at le under De- 
cember to 2c over; No. 5 yellow, 2@5c 
under; No. 6 yellow, 6@10c under. 
Mixed corn is slow, old No. 2 being 
priced at 1@3c over December, and No. 
3 December price to 2c over, according 
to color. New No. 4 is quoted at De- 
cember price to 4c under; No. 5, 7@10c 
under; No. 6, 12@13c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 27 
was 72@75c; the closing price on Nov. 
29 was 74@74%c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 30 at 
$4.50@4.60 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.40@4.50. 


Philadelphia.—Corn is nominal in the 
absence of trading, and quotations are 
omitted. Supplies of corn products are 
small and the market is a shade firmer, 
but there is not much doing. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 27, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.50@2.70; white cream meal, fancy. 
$2.50@2.70; pearl hominy and grits, $2.50 
@2.70. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn sales are brisk, and 
practically all offerings are taken up 
speedily. Quotations, Nov. 27: No. 2 
yellow 81c bu, No. 3 yellow 80c, old crop; 
No. 3 yellow, new crop, 78c. 

Buffalo—Mills are actively in the 
market for all grades of corn, both new 
and old. Local industries report an ac- 
tive demand, both domestic and export, 
for meal. Quotations, Nov. 27: No. 2 
yellow, 82%c bu; cracked corn, $33.50 
ton; table corn meal, $2.10 per 100 lbs; 
coarse corn meal, $34.50 ton. 


Baltimore.—Corn was higher and in 
better demand last week, with contract 
grade not quoted. Sales for the week 
were confined to a parcel lot of southern 
white at 78c on wharf. An occasional 
small sample of new corn arrives, but 
is always overburdened with moisture. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, old, on 
Nov. 27 was nominally quoted at 88c, or 
3c up from the preceding week. Corn 
meal is steady and more active at $2.03 
@2.18 per 100 lbs, while hominy grits 
are being given more attention at $2.08 
@2.25. 





Chicago.—Prices on buckwheat flour 
are a little lower, and demand has slowed 
up, sales being only for small quantities. 
Pure white was quoted, Nov. 27, at $3.65 
per 100 lbs, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Buckwheat is steady un- 
der light offerings and a fair demand. 
Much of the grain offered is mixed and, 
while acceptable to some buyers, requires 
discounting. Buckwheat millers report a 
stimulated demand for flour. Closing 
quotations, Nov. 27, per 100 lbs: silver 
hull, $1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@2.10, sub- 
ject to dockage. 


Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and meets with a moderate 
inquiry at unchanged prices. Quotation, 
Nov. 27, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb cotton 
sack. 

Buffalo—The quality and price of 
buckwheat are irregular. Buyers are not 
taking hold, and sellers ‘are not willing 
to let stocks go at the prices offered. 


Toronto.—Delivery of buckwheat does 
not improve, and this market is scarce 
of supplies. The quotation is slightly 
lower, and on Nov. 27 was 78@82c bu, 
f.o.b., shipping points. 
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WATERWAYS MEETING AT 
ST. LOUIS WELL ATTENDED 


Commercial and Civic Bodies of Middle West 
Send Delegates to Mississippi Valley 
Association Convention 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Approximately 800 
delegates from commercial and civic 
bodies in states in the Middle West at- 
tended the eighth annual convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association in this 
city last‘ week. Many speakers of au- 
thority on waterways problems addressed 
the convention, among them being Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Hoover urged the adoption of a 
larger national policy in respect to wa- 
terways problems. He said that a uni- 
fied program for completing the whole 
Mississippi system is necessary, and esti- 
mated the cost of such work at $120,000,- 
000 in excess of present appropriations. 
He spoke at some length of the benefits 
which would accrue to agriculture from 
lower transportation costs resulting from 
the use of waterways. Declaring that 
railroad freight rates cannot be reduced 
to pre-war levels without ruin to the 
roads, nevertheless, he added, the natural 
growth of the country will more than 
maintain the yailways, even with the 
waterways in use.” 

Another prominent speaker on the pro- 
gram was Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Dunlap. He pointed out that to 
hold. and broaden our foreign markets 
we must have cheap freight rates, and 
particularly low cost transportation 
within our own country. He said that 
freight rates are relatively stable, but 
that prices for farm products have been 
anything but stable, and that when such 
prices are low, high freight rates hurt 
the most. He urged the development of 
inland waterways as a remedy for this 
situation. 

A number of resolutions were adopted 
by the association, among the most im- 
portant being the following: approval of 
the pending survey of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers; a request that am- 
ple equipment be provided the Upper 
Mississippi-Warrior Service; approval of 
the all-American waterways route con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the At- 
lantic seacoast by means of canals in 
New York state; approval of govern- 
ment construction, ownership and opera- 
tion of an American merchant marine 
until private capital and private control 
can successfully compete with foreign 
operated and owned lines; approval of 
the plan advanced by Mr. Hoover for 
the broadening out of the national policy 
for waterways. 

James E. Smith, St. Louis, was re- 
elected president of the association. Oth- 
ers re-elected were: Thomas F. Cunning- 
ham, New Orleans, vice president at 
large; Walter S, Dickey, Kansas City, E. 
T. Harris, Chicago, Walter Parker, New 
Orleans, Charles F. Richardson, Sturgis, 
Ky., and R. P. Warner, St. Paul, district 
vice presidents, 





Vancouver Expects Lower Rates 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
are considerably easier, charters for De- 
cember and January loading being of- 
fered freely at 45s, and indications are 
that firm bids of 42s 6d would result in 
business. Parcel space for United King- 
dom ports, December loading, is held at 
45@50s. There is little doubt in the 
minds of exporters and shipowners that 
rates are on the decline, and they believe 
that, after Jan. 1, considerably lower 
rates will obtain. 


Rates Move Upward 

DoetvutH, Minn.—Water rates are 
stiffening as the season closes, but de- 
mand for tonnage is listless and little 
chartering is being done. The rate, Nov. 
27, was 3%c bu on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, to unload, and possibly 3%c in 
sight. Vesselmen are talking 4c, but 
have not yet got that figure. For win- 
ter storage, 542c is quoted. Where the 
charter is made for unloading, shippers 
must guarantee dispatch. 

Insurance rates will advance after 
midnight of Nov. 30, going from 30c per 
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$100 to $1, and continuing at that until 
Dec. 5. The only shipments made after 
Nov. 30 will probably be those of belated 
buyers who come into the market at the 
last minute. 

Vessels are behind in their loadings, 
having been held in shelter for several 
days by stormy weather. Large stocks 
of flour and feed are in railroad ware- 
houses here, but the package freight 
boats expect to get them all out in spite 
of the delay, 


STEAMSHIP LINES ANNOUNCE 
RULING EFFECTIVE JAN. 1 


At a recent meeting of the steamship 
lines of the North Atlantic United King- 
dom Freight Conference and the North 
Atlantic Continental Freight Conference, 
a ruling was made to the effect that on 
and after Jan. 1, 1927, shipments in fiber 
and venesta containers will only be ac- 
cepted subject to the following clause: 

When packages are insufficient in 
strength, insufficiently protected, it is 
agreed that the shipper assumes all risk 
of loss and damage not occasioned by 
negligence of the carrier. 

In order to reimburse the ship for the 
extra and slower handling and increased 
costs, fiber and venesta packages will be 
subject to an additional charge of 5c per 
cubic foot or 10c per 100 lbs, to be ap- 
plied in accordance with the base rate 
on the commodity contained therein. 
These additional rates apply on all types 
of containers in which fiber board or 
veneer wood is used in the construction, 
Where the commodity rate specifies that 
the package be double or cross strapped, 
the surcharge will be in addition to the 
unstrapped package basis. 


NEW ORLEANS RATES HIGHER, 
BUT MORE SPACE AVAILABLE 


New Orteans, La.— Ocean freight 
rates to certain northern European ports 
have been increased 3c. This fixes the 
rate from New Orleans to Copenhagen at 
47c; Gothenburg, 47c; Oslo, 44c; Ber- 
gen, 5lc; Stavanger, 5lc; Danzig, 55c; 
Malmi, 52c; Stockholm, 52c; Helsingfors, 
53e. 

Shipping was easier last week, with 
more space available. The Shipping 
Board has assigned five additional ships 
to New Orleans. 

Thus far the charter market is firm, 
and is considered far too high to encour- 
age tramps to compete with the estab- 
lished lines. It is indicated that, so long 
as tramps are thus kept away, rates will 
be maintained at their present high level. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
LINE ACQUIRES WHITE. STAR 


According to a press cable from Lon- 
don, on Nov. 27, the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet line has officially announced that 
it has arranged to acquire the entire cap- 
ital stock of the Oceanic Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., known as the White Star Line, 
effective Jan. 1. The announcement said 
that the sale would not affect the pres- 
ent arrangements for the management of 
the line. The White Star Line is a Brit- 
ish concern, operated under British man- 
agement, although coming under the gen- 
eral control of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine. 


Poland’s Merchant Marine 

Lonvon, Ene., Nov. 10.—Poland has 
made the first step toward building up a 
merchant steamship service by the pur- 
chase of five new vessels from a French 
shipbuilding company. Her port of en- 
try will be Danzig, and the intention is 
for the ships to ply between Danzig and 
British ports and the various ports on 
the Baltic. The five ships will cost Po- 
land $750,000, which sum will be payable 
in five installments. 


Lake Boats Are Busy - 

Burrato, N. Y.—According to advices 
from Duluth, there is a large accumula- 
tion of package freight on the docks 
there and at Superior, which means the 
vessels will have plenty to carry down 
the lakes on their later trips. Fairly 
good progress is being made in loading 
and unloading at these ports, and George 
C. Williams, general manager of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, ex- 
presses the opinion that everything will 


be worked out in good shape, provided 
bad weather does not interfere. 

The prevailing grain rates are 542@6c 
for winter storage grain, and 3%c for 
boats to unload. 

The delays last week gave the ele- 
vators here time to catch up with the 
record receipts of grain, those for No- 
vember being greater than they were 
during the same period last year. 


Gulf Lines Consolidated 

New Orveans, La.—It has been an- 
nounced here that the Shipping Board 
has authorized the consolidation of the 
American Delta Line and the American 
Despatch Line, operating from gulf 
ports to the east coast of South America, 
and the allocation of the combined serv- 
ice to the Mississippi Shipping Co., New 
Orleans. The latter company will act 
as managing operator, according to pres- 
ent plans. The Mississippi Shipping Co. 
operates the American Delta Line, and 
the Munson Steamship Co. operates the 
American Despatch Line. 


Minneapolis Men to Washington 

Mryneapouis, Minn.—Minneapolis and 
the Northwest will be well represented at 
the hearing of final arguments on the 
proposed 6c reduction on grain and grain 
products through Minneapolis to the 
East, to be conducted before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, on Dec. 1. Among those who will 
represent this territory are: Shreve M. 
Archer, president of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce; C. C. Bovey and 
Maurice H. Strothman, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co; W. H. Perry, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; G. F. Ewe, H. A. 
Feltus and Albert C. Remele, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co; M. W. Smith, of 
the Fraser-Smith Co; E. S. Woodworth, 
of E. S. Woodworth & Co; B. F. Ben- 
son, of the Benson-Quinn Co; J. A. Mull, 
of the Central Elevator Co; Frank B. 
Townsend, H. R. Weesner and Edward 
J. Grimes, of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, maintained by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Civic & Commerce 
Association; A. R. Rogers, of the Civic 
& Commerce Association; Ernest C. Car- 
man, assistant attorney general of Min- 
nesota. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








c From ) 

Canada {New 

To— tNew York {Dec. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *41.00 43.00 eeee 
Amsterdam ........ 40.00 35.00 t35.00 
BRUCWORD  «civcccsis ° eee TT35.00 
Avonmouth .. 37.00 eees 
Belfast ...... 37.00 42.00 
BOOPHOR cc cccces coe 51.00 
Bordeaux 35.00 
SED & bono sQide ox 1735.00 
MUMNEOR ccc ecreeces eee 
COPE eke ciosécee seas eeee 
Copenhagen ....... *40.00 37.00 47.00 
PSS *42.00 rr + eek 
pT . PEPE *42.00 41.00 55.00 
SN” aGvbestasons 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Ey See ee 41.00 42.00 ntae 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eeee 40.00 
7 re *60.00 esee aces 
MEE ers be'edes ae *41.00 37.00 42.00 
Gothenburg ....... 40.00 36.00 47.00 
eee 40.00 35.00 t35.00 
MNES civ cvecvesasce 40.00 A 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ *45.00 40.00 53.00 
| Sa eas 42.00 37.00 aeee 
BD. 600 ns Kes eeee 42.00 37.00 anne 
BVOEOOR coccccecss *35.00 35.00 40.00 
AAT eee *35.00 35.00 40.00 
Londonderry ...... *42.00 soos eee 
0 SE *33.00 37.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *35.00 35.00 40.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 osee 50.00 
Neweastle ......60. *42.00 37.00 oos's 
CA aa 6800 4.0,0.4 04% *34.00 37.00 44.00 
PETE sspesveseseos *35.00 Sees 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 40.00 35.00 tf35.00 
Southampton ...... *45.00 40.00 o8és 
Stavanger ......... 40.00 37.00 51.00 
MOORE vc ceeesciecics *35.00 ie bene 
Stockholm ......... 42.00 40.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. ‘*Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation rate to Aberdeen 38@43c, 
Avonmouth 37@42c, Bremen 388c, Bristol 37 
@42c, Cardiff 37@42c, Copenhagen 35c, Cork 
37@42c, Danzig 36c, Dundee 38@48c, Gib- 
raltar 40c, Glasgow 37@42c, Helsingfors 40c, 
Liverpool 35@40c, London 35@40c, London- 
derry 37@42c, Malmé 42c, Manchester 35@ 
40c, Newcastle 37@42c, Oslo 40c, Pirsus 
32%c, Southampton 40c, Stettin 45c. {From 
Halifax and St. John. ftfThrough April, 
1927. 





More flour was exported through Gal- 
veston last August than during the 12 
months of the past fiscal year. 


December 1, 1926 


Minneapolis.—Only a routine demand 
for rye flour exists. Millers describe 
sales as fair to poor last week. Sales 
were well scattered, buyers taking only 
small lots for near-by requirements. 
Some factors in the trade are of the 
view that buyers have their needs filled 
at least for a short time. Prices are 
about unchanged. White is quoted at 
$5.55@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, medium $5.10@5.40, and 
dark $3.90@4.20, 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,204 bbls flour, compared with 
12,640 in the previous week. 


Duluth—tThe rye flour market shows 
little change, with outside trade sending 
in only scattered inquiry and low bids. 
The declining price tendency seems to 
keep buyers out. Local trade is mod- 
erate. Quotations, Nov. 27, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.85 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.35; No. 3 dark, $3.60; 
No. 5 blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, $4.80. 


Milwaukee.—Interior rye mills report 
improved operations, due to better de- 
mand in the past two weeks. Sales have 
again fallen off, however, with prices 
slightly advanced on a recovery in the 
option and cash rye markets. Most cus- 
tomers have their normal supplies booked. 
Some export sales have been made, and 
while the quantities are relatively small, 
the renewal of foreign interest is consid- 
ered encouraging. Nominal quotations, 
Nov. 27: fancy patent $5.75@5.85 bbl, 
pure white $5.60@5.75, medium $5.15@ 
5.30, and dark $4.05@4.30, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
limited last week, buyers purchasing only 
a car at a time for immediate needs. 
Quotation, Nov. 26, $5.90@6.25 bbl. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was weak and 
practically unsalable last week. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Nov. 27: white patent, 
$5.75@6 bbl, and dark $4.30@4.55, in 
cotton. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour is in fair de- 





mand, with prices practically un- 
changed. As colder weather  ap- 
proaches, bakers specializing in rye 


breads are looking for improved busi- 
ness. Quotations, Nov. 27, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: pure white, $5.75@6 bbl; 
medium, $5@5.50; dark, $3.75@4. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour rules firm un- 
der light offerings, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Nov. 27, $6@6.30 
bbl for white, $5.75@6 for medium and 
$5.50@5.75 for dark, in 140-lb jute sacks. 


Boston.—Receivers report a quiet de- 
mand for rye flour, with the market 
somewhat lower; rye meal is fairly ac- 
tive at slightly lower prices, and dark is 
easy. Quotations, Nov. 27: choice white 
patent, $6@6.35 bbl; standard patent, 
$5.85@6.20; rye meal, $4.85@4.90; dark 
rye, $4.65@4.70. 

Toronto.—Any rye flour being pro- 
duced is readily sold. The price is un- 
changed. On Nov. 27 the quotation was 
$6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points; less than car 
lots at same prices, but the terms are 
f.o.b., point of shipment. 





FOREIGN BUTTER COMPETING 
WITH DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


A press release of the National Dairy 
Union states that the stability of this 
year’s butter market has been seriously 
menaced during the past few weeks by 
the unusual situation of the foreign mar- 
kets going to levels so low that even the 
12c tariff was hardly sufficient to keep 
foreign butter from the eastern seaboard. 
This has caused some uncertainty during 
the past month, but in spite of this, a 
survey of the market shows that there 
is a sharp demand for all the butter that 
is being produced, keeping the prices on 
a steady upgrade. At the same time the 
storage stocks, which were seemingly 
quite large Sept. 1, have been reduced 
to nearly the level of a year ago, while 
the flow out of storage for the last half 
of November was at the rate of nearly 
600,000 Ibs per day, compared with about 
350,000 last year. 
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Canada—Milling in September 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in September, 1926, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
} ete ht ee 3,749,247 3,574,146 7,323,393 
eae 604,831 494,363 1,099,194 
Barley .......°° 52,498 31,830 84,328 
Buckwheat J Renan 7,455 
PE 2,489 1,433 3,922 
sn, Oe re 155,084 9,384 164,468 


Mixed grain ces 744,723 23,070 767,793 
Preliminary Statement of the products re- 

sulting from the above 8rindings in Sep- 

tember, 1926: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 

Manitoba 1 patent. 130,325 276,420 406,74: 

Manitoba 2 patent. 142,896 222,966 365,862 


Ont. wint. Straight 102,065 |’. 102,065 
All others ........ 434,063 240,798 674,861 
ea Re tia 
Totals, flour +++. 809,349 740,184 1,549,533 
Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade ee 2,765 5,691 8,456 
SPU Sth tchvvcew sss. 11,521 11,700 23,22 
Shorts and middlings, 17,560 15,472 33,032 
All other ME Serene. 4,200 2,686 6,886 
Other cereals, 
Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....._. 1,422,157 1,170,405 2,592,562 


Rolled oats -++~+5,343,501 6,956,740 12,300,241 
Barley, Pot and 


cae BOO ee 248,388 88,337 336,725 
Rye flour and 

WO 6 5k a 96,824 55,468 152,292 
Corn flour and 

toy ag Ee 2,215,878 9,212 2,225, 090 
Buckwheat Rour 119.350 ..°. 119,280 


Total Products in months of May, June, 
July anda August, 1926 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— May June July Aug. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 306 336 254 246 
Manitoba 2 patent... 391 423 361 301 
Ont. winter Straight 67 84 83 85 
All others ....... 670 731 473 362 

Totals, flour +++-1,434 1,574 1,171 993 

‘eed, tons— 


Low grade flour 6 5 
eae 22 23 18 5 
Shorts and middl’gs 29 3% 25 21 
All other Mail ..... 3 4 4 5 
Other cereals, Ibs— 
Oatmeal ..... 1,233 1,668 909 1,328 
Rolled oats ;///"*' 5,757 7,469 10,315 9,981 
Barley, Pot and 

en «EE 215 150 337 236 


Rye flour and meal gg 111 240 
Corn flour and meal 743 766 886 1,729 
Buckwheat flour 48 57 49 48 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from Oct. 1, 1925, to Sept. 30, 1926, 
in barrels: 


SE 2,308,398 
BE sesh ctcccccc sett +++ 2,126,509 
BI ves coscecccseces teettes 1,737,697 
ont MERA abba ere 1,421,599 
February teint os Le ee 1,439,655 

DE” **20be0ernrvwensearcsen tt 1,608,776 
ot ESCO thn abel, 1,415,738 
ASSP RRR ibaa aie 1,490,825 
Be PP ne ssesssvecvieaecl cite 1,646,887 
Bt Fs0 sh eecevsrer ces 1,228,369 
BE fete rssccccccen ce etren 1,044,102 
NN taresvidic ies ete 1,634,098 

POE rts tnteviess 3” 20,703,335 


Buckwheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 buckwheat crop (Nov. 1 figures), com- 
pared with the final estimate for 1925, and 
the average for the five years 1921-25, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 Average 

i, SE 486 416 300 
New i, 4,700 4,465 4,325 
Pennsylvania vee 4,640 4,853 4,713 
Michigan .,,._"' 842 754 740 
Minnesota 2s eaee 1,139 854 735 
West Virginia ,. 646 576 628 
U. S. totals... 15,249 14,542 14,111 


Trading in Grain Futures—Oc 


Revised figures showing the total volume of tr 
1926, in all contract markets, as reported by the 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushe 


Wheat 
Chicago Board of SOMOS oss oho 901,279 316,377 
Chicago Cpen Beard :......°°"°' 40,094 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce, 61,470 
Kansas City Boara of Trade..... 38,207 
Duluth Board of oe *22,783 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, . 5,776 
Milwaukee Cham. of Commerce, . 1,903 
New York Produce Exchange rae 16,695 
Seattle Merchants’ =xchange eee 577 
Los Angeles Grain cee, _, Te eee 
neeneeeanets 
Totals, all markets— 
le a a ee 1,088,784 339,706 
FOB nasa eexsey. nt 1,571,377 334,961 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago 1,318,109 313,559 


*Durum wheat only. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume o 


omitted): 
Wheat 
October, TT ee eae 100,156 
October, PONE ERS OSs eresicciere, ST" 111,016 
September, Pe 9 theN as witasyarc 102,235 
= ag  RORRONRE ta hie began 99,118 
ye. EI eae Se aa 87,023 
June, 1926 rdphicbdt ace bc a RED OE 84,845 
MMII ssncosckccresc 1 fo? 7*s 85,808 
April, 1926 OE ome d Se RRL 96,935 
= He RROD bientaee 95,431 
February, LR TRI a epitaeedes 109,023 
January, so - LESTE TOR Sete 111,992 
December, ROPE Sineeieaocasec. 110,001 


Fort William-Port A 













Ceees 12,940,046 


* O&.. 


Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


August September 
84 oe 


tober Transactions 


enting sales only, 
Is, 000’s omitted 





CANNED BREAD 


HE New Englander’s Saturday night 
T wou never be complete without 

baked beans and brown bread, and 
a firm in Boston has raised its banner 
high over a host of unsuspecting com- 
petitors by introducing a brown bread 
that is canned, as a companion for its 
brand of baked beans, which come, by 
the way, from California. Thus, the en- 
terprising manufacturer advertises, may 
the unexpected guest be welcomed. In 
venturing into the brown bread field, the 
company took a radical step, for it is a 
tradition among most New England 
housewives that brown bread, of all 
things, is the one which must be made at 
home to be right. Those housewives who 
had broken away from the tradition had 
done so only to the extent of buying 
brown bread hot from the baker’s oven 
on Saturday night. Judging from the 
quick response, however, there is a good 
prospect of selling canned brown bread 
to many people who buy canned beans. 
The two products are tied up as closely 
in the company’s advertising as they are 
on the New England table. 


+o . 


A Conversation 

“I’ve been thinking of making an ar- 
rangement with Dash,” one miller said 
to another. “What sort of a man is he?” 

“Well, he’s broken all the command- 
ments, with one or two possible excep- 
tions,” replied the friend, “and I believe 
he looks forward with pleasure to doing 
it again. He hasn’t any virtues I know 
of except a lot of courage and loyalty 
and reliability. And he can certainly 
sell flour.” 

“T see,” said the first, “you are damn- 
ing him with faint praise.” 

“T am not,” the friend retorted. “If 
you knew him you would say that I am 
praising him with faint damns.” 


* * 
The First American Crop 


The first crop in America was har- 
vested about 8,000 years ago this fall in 
the highlands of central Mexico, when a 
primitive man discovered that maize is 
easy to grow and good to eat. This 
maize, or Indian corn, is believed to have 
been developed at a still earlier time by 
the accidental crossing of teosinte, a 
heavy seeded grass found in that area, 
and of some other wild species. When 
nomadic peoples first began to grow their 
food and store it, instead of going out 
to hunt each day’s rations or pick them 
in convenient forests, they had to settle 
down near their fields and could devote 
their spare time to some of the fine 
arts. Thus civilization advanced hand 
in hand with the cultivation of corn. 

” » 


ARCHEOLOGICAL excavations have 
shown that the most elaborate of the 
early civilizations developed in the West- 
ern Hemisphere were all supported by 
maize. The decline and fall of the civili- 
zation of the Mayan empire was caused 
in part by the decline in the production 
of maize. The high cost of living was 
operating then as now. This Mexican 
maize culture spread northward to the 
Pueblo region about 4,000 or 5,000 years 
ago, and perhaps to. the ancient Mayas, 
then living on the gulf coast of Mexico, 
at about the same time. 

* #*# 


Naming the Business Baby 


Millers who have spent several hours 
pondering over a new flour brand will 
appreciate the following, from Nation’s 
Business: 

Naming a baby is often a tough job. 
There are various reefs which must be 
diplomatically avoided before the family 
is agreed as to whether the newcomer 
should be named after rich and childless 
Uncle Jake of Keokuk, aristocratic but 
penniless Cousin Fanny Albemarle of 
the F, F. V., the baby’s paternal grand- 
dad, or his maternal granddad—or 


whether he should carve his way to fame 
as a “junior.” 

Naming a business baby apparently 
isn’t deemed so serious a matter. 

“Bill,” sings out one partner to the 
other, “what'll we call our company? 
I must order some letterheads and have 
the sign painted.” 

And then Bill usually comes back with 
one of these 31 names—‘Acme,” “Ameri- 
ean,’ “Atlantic,’ “Atlas,” . “Central,” 
“City,” “Columbia,” “Commercial,” “Con- 
solidated,” “Continental,’ “Economy,” 
“Federal,” “General,’ “Ideal,” “Inde- 
pendent,” “International,” “Metropoli- 
tan,” “National,” “Peerless,” “Perfec- 
tion,” “Reliable,” “Republic,” “Standard,” 
“Star,” “State,” “Union,” “United,” “U. 
S.,” “Universal,” “Victor,” or “World.” 

It doesn’t much matter whether Bill 
is christening a bank or a lunch counter, 
a manufacturing concern or a laundry, 
he—and his partners—are usually satis- 
fied with one of these titles. If you 
don’t believe this, pick up some metro- 
politan telephone directory and see what 
you will find. 

* 
A Tricky Business 

“You know Blank?” one baker said to 
another recently. “I hear he has cleaned 
up a big fortune in crooked dough.” 

“You mean he was a counterfeiter?” 
his serious minded and shocked compan- 
ion whispered. 

“Of course not,” replied the first. “He 
made all his money out of pretzels.” 


* 7 


Deviousness of Science 

At a recent meeting of cereal chem- 
ists in Kansas City one speaker told of 
how it was the habit of some laboratory 
men to test the baking value of a flour 
by measuring the time required from 
the mixing of the dough to its falling 
when one’s finger was thrust into it. 
This is in some way remindful of two 
professors of psychology who not long 
ago made some apparently absurd exper- 
iments and from their results wrote with 
ponderous seriousness a thesis on the su- 
periority of the Nordic race. These 
psychologists took two guinea pigs, one 
white and the other dark, and applied 
lighted candles to their hinder parts. 
The white one jumped the farthest, 
hence the psychologists deduced that 
blondes were superior to brunettes in in- 
telligence, and that the Nordic had the 
edge over the people from the Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

* 
Early Breads 

Barley was the first grain used by the 
ancients in their bread making, but 
wheat is believed to have come into use 
shortly thereafter. Loaves of bread are 
represented in sculpture and ancient 
monuments. There were two quite fa- 
miliar varieties—a small round loaf 
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somewhat like our muffins, and an elon- 
gated roll sprinkled on top with seeds, 
like the modern Vienna roll. Incidental- 
ly, the Vienna roll was introduced into 
the United States during the Civil War, 
when a “war bakery” operated in the 
basement of the United States Capitol 
turned out products to feed the popu- 
lace of Washington. 

« * 


The Real Trouble 

For several years millers and bakers 
have been giving play to their worry 
complexes because the consumption of 
flour and bread in this country is declin- 
ing. As Mark Twain remarked about 
the weather, much has been said, but lit- 
tle done about it. The first source of 
the evil apparently is this changing 
world. The days when much bread was 
eaten were also the days when people 
worried about how to make the table 
longer, and what to have for dessert. 

* * 


There is still truth, however, in the 
following classic lines of “Lucile,” by 
Owen Meredith: 

We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live 
without books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books—what is knowl- 
edge but grieving? 

He may live without hope—what is hope 
but deceiving? 

He may live without love—what is passion 
but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining? 

* * 

Paradoxically, when a woman learns 
how to make dough she forgets how to 
make bread. 

* + 

How James Whitcomb Riley used a 
bakery as a practical schoolroom, as re- 
vealed by a correspondent to the Kansas 
City Star: 

My uncle once ran a bakery near 
Riley’s boyhood home in Greenfield. 
Almost every evening after supper 
a group of town wits and story tell- 
ers would congregate in the front 
of this shop. I have often heard this 
Uncle “Hi,” as he was familiarly 
know, say that James Whitcomb 
Riley, as a barefoot boy with patches 
on his pants, would often be found 
seated on the floor in a corner be- 
hind the heating stove of that room, 
listening to some of the best Hoosier 
dialect stories ever told, gleaning 
and absorbing much of the tender 
sentiment and droll humor that later 
made Riley the gentle and beloved 
Hoosier poet. 

* 

The British are building two airships 
for empire travel, to hold 100 passengers 
each and to be capable of covering 4,000 
miles without refueling. 








order of the late Queen Victoria. 
of King Edward VII. 


author, had his residence next door. 


no not I, if nobody cares for me.” 


mirer of that picture. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ICHARD CATON WOODVILLE, who painted “The Miller of Dee 
and the Cavalier,” has been signally honored in England and elsewhere 
for the high quality of his artistry. He has painted many pictures 
by royal command, the first of these being an appointment to paint the 
Duke of Connaught and the guards at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, by 
He also did the equestrian portrait 


In his “Random Recollections” Mr. Woodville tells of being present 
at a piano recital given by the late Abbe Liszt, the audience consisting 
of Princess Beatrice, Prince Henry, Queen Victoria and Mr. Woodville. 
At one time the artist lived in a studio in Tide Street, Chelsea. 
McNeill Whistler, the artist, lived above him, and Oscar Wilde, the 


In the cover illustration of this issue Mr. Woodville depicts a passing 
cavalier partaking of the hospitality of the Miller of Dee and drinking 
his health with a glass of sparkling ale. 
imagined subsequently taking the high road to adventure, leaving the 
gay miller to grind his grist and to sing his song, “I care for nobody, 


Most of Mr. Woodville’s foremost paintings have gone out of England. 
“The Dawn of Majuba” is in the museum at Toronto; “Napoleon Crossing 
the Beresina” is in Buenos Aires; “The Charge of the Light Brigade” was 
purchased by Princess Beatrice in behalf of the Queen of Spain, who 
desired to present it as a birthday gift to the King of Spain, a great ad- 
Another of Mr. Woodville’s works is included in 
the art collection of the late John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 
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The gallant horseman may be 
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A Negro minister discovered two men 
playing cards on Sunday, and for money. 

“Rastus,” said the minister, “don’t you 
all know it am a sin to play cards on de 
Sabbath?” 

“Yes, sah; yes, sah, parson,” answered 
Rastus, ruefully, “but, believe me, Ah’s 
payin’ for mah _ sins..—Wall Street 


Journal, 
* * 


WOMEN AT THEIR WORST 

You: “And did you enjoy Egypt?” 

She: “Well, you see, Pg we 
diet. At eight I take a small glass of 
sauerkraut juice—then for breakfast | 
have two slices of whole wheat toast, a 
poached egg and a cup of hot milk. Then 
at 10 o’clock—” 

You: “They say Cairo’s an awfully in- 
teresting place—” 

She: “Nonsense—the spinach is dis- 
gusting. Why, you can’t get good spin- 
ach in Egypt for love or money, and I’m 
on a very strict diet. I was simply driv- 
en out of Egypt because of the spinach. 
But as I was saying—at 10 o’clock—” 

You: “How was Persia?” 

She: “I was never so disappointed in 
my life. You simply can’t get decent 
butter or fresh vegetables there. Now, 
for instance, I’m accustomed to having 
two well-done lamb chops, three ounces 
of mashed turnips and a slice of gluten 
toast for my luncheon. But there wasn’t 
| slice of gluten toast to be had in 
a *” 

You: “How you must have suffered !” 

She: “Why, I was a nervous wreck 
by the time we reached India. Oh, but 
India’s a delightful place—I’ve never 
tasted such delicious salads as we got in 
Calcutta, or was it Madras? They’re a 
great race. Nobody in the world can 
poach eggs like a Hindu! But, as I was 
saying, at 10 o’clock I take two ounces 
of crisply baked—” 


You: “Balloon soup!”—Robert Lord 
in Life. 
* a. 
SYNONYMS 
Mr. West: “When a woman wants a 


thing known she says, ‘Now don’t tell a 
soul.’ ” 
Mrs. West: “Yes, and a man says, 
‘Now this is not for publication ? ”—Life. 
* * 


It takes a block of wood two inches 
high, three inches wide and four inches 
long to supply the pulp in a 24-page 
newspaper. An unkind correspondent 
says it usually takes a rather larger 
block of the same material to produce 
the leading article-—Hwumorist (London). 

* * 


New drug store assistant: “What's in 
that bottle without a label?” 

Druggist: “Oh, that’s what we use 
when we can’t read the prescriptions.”— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

Customer: “No—no! I simply couldn’t 
walk a step in shoes that pinch like 
that.” 

Assistant: “I’m sorry, madam, but 
I’ve shown you all our stock now. These 
shoes are the ones you were wearing 
when you came in.”—Passing Show. 

. * 


THE WRONG DOOR 


A well-known bishop set out one night 
to attend a party “given by children for 
children.” “Don’t announce me,” he said 
to the servant. 

Leaving his coat and hat downstairs, 
he quietly opened the drawing-room 
door, where the buzz of voices announced 
the. presence of company. Dropping on 
his hands and knees, he entered, making 
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strange noises distinctly resembling the 
neighing of a horse. 

Aware of a dead silence, he looked up, 
and found the guests assembled for an 
eight-o’clock dinner regarding him with 
disgust, not unmixed with fear. 

The party was next door.—Tit-Bits. 

* . 
WORTH IT 

The train emerged from the blackness 
of a long tunnel. The conductor noticed 
a young couple, both of whom were ap- 
parently quite flustered and the young 
woman was nervously rearranging her 
disheveled hair. 

Thinking to put them at their ease the 
conductor remarked pleasantly: “Did you 
know that the tunnel we just came 
through cost $12,000,000?” 

“Did it?” inquired the girl. Then she 
added, after a pause, “Well, it was worth 
it."—Wall Street Journal. 


* _ 
HAW, HAW, HAW 
An Englishman just returning to Lon- 
don from a visit over here was much 
impressed with our slang phrase, “So’s 
your old man.” In telling his friends 
about it he explained, “You know, some 
have a deucedly funny saying ovah the 
when they question wot you say. In- 
stead of sneering, ‘Fiddlesticks’ or ‘You 
don’t mean it, old chappie,’ they say, 
‘Oh, hell, fawther is the same way.’ 
Clevah, isn’t it? Haw, haw.’—Bottles. 
* * 


North Dakota has a League for the 
Elimination of the Middleman. Recent- 
ly a member fell ill and sent for the un- 
dertaker. 

The craftsman came at once, but on 
entering the sick room and observing the 
patient he said: “Why, man, you don’t 
want me. You need a doctor.” 

“No, I don’t,’ said the sick man, 
faintly. “No middleman.”—Contributed. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 











WANTED— 
TWO AGGRESSIVE SALESMEN 


Well-known spring wheat mill 
wants two aggressive salesmen, one 
for southern Ohio and one for West 
Virginia; splendid opportunity for 
parties who can qualify; must have 
a good record and real selling abil- 
ity. Give full details in first letter. 
Address 965, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Large southwestern milling company 
desires to engage two high quality 
salesmen to cover New England terri- 
tory. Consideration will be given only 
to high grade men thoroughly familiar 
with the trade, with exceptional sales 
records and able to give all past em- 
ployers as references, both as to in- 
tegrity and sales ability. To such men 
we are in position to pay a straight sal- 
ary with bonus on total volume and 
exceptional opportunity to develop large 
earnings. This is not a commission 
scheme. We want the best men avail- 
able and are willing to pay. 

Address 1100, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUCCESSFUL JOBBER AND MILL AGENT 
wants live wire salesman for state of New 
Jersey; can offer attractive proposition; 
full particulars accepted in confidence, 
after which interview can be arranged. 
Address “R,” care Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 








Wanted—Tiptop Salesmen 
Good Opportunity 


A strong, aggressive, growing mill- 
ing organization contemplates in- 
creasing its sales force Jan. 1. If 
you have a following in northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, east- 
ern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
eastern New York state or south- 
eastern territory, and can show past 
sales record which would indicate 
that you can do a volume business 
with an A No. 1 proposition in any 
of these territories, address 931, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
These are splendid openings where 
producers can make real money. 
Give complete details first letter; all 
answers treated confidentially. Our 
salesmen are aware of this adver- 
tisement. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY AN EXPERIENCED ELEVATOR SU- 
perintendent a position as superintendent 
or foreman in elevator; A-1 grain mixer 
and knows machinery. Address 966, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER IS OPEN FOR POSITION 
anywhere in the Northwest; understand 
merchant and custom milling thoroughly 
and can furnish reliable references. Ad- 
dress 958, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HEAD MILLER - SUPERINTENDENT — 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; fully 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
1099, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER IN 
spring or hard winter wheat mill of 500 
bbls or larger capacity; age 36, married, 
20 years’ experience; thoroughly under- 
stand every phase of the business and 
guarantee first class results; references. 
Address 969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ 
selling experience wishes to make connec- 
tion with northwestern or southwestern 
mill on or about Jan. 15; have a large 
trade following among bakers, jobbers and 
mixed car buyers in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Address 961, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 15 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 968, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 























MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR RENT—THE BEST 400- 
bbl capacity mill in the state of Minne- 
sota; has electric power at lic per kilo- 
watt; plenty of elevator capacity; feed 
mill attached, and spur track for ship- 
ping; situated in city of 5,000, and in 
heavy grain section of western Minnesota; 
12 or more small towns tributary as mar- 
kets for products; for one who has suf- 
ficient operating capital a profitable busi- 
ness is assured. Address 970, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








COMPLETE 200-BBL FLOUR MILL 
equipment, located at St. Charles, Mo., 
suburb of St. Louis, in first class condi- 
tion; all latest machinery; great bargain. 
Universal Machine Co., P. O. Box 1158, 
New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 8 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place | New York 





Underwriters and DiStributors 
of Investment Securities 


ATTENTION! 
Brokers and Jobbers 


We want brokerage and job- 
bing connections for a high 
grade line of mixed feeds. We 
have some available territory 
in all central and eastern 
states. We have ai special 
proposition, for Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute; exclusive 
sale; plenty of resale and ad- 
vertising co-operation and 
some established business. 
Let's go! Address O. J. 
Meredith, sales manager MacX 
Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


WeELLs- Dickey ComMPpANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 























SANIS ACK 


To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Supply Company 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. y. | 


511 Fifth Ave. 











Follow the Leaders 


AND USE 


LIQUID HCN 


The modern, efficient 
and highly satisfactory 
fumigant for the eradi- 
cation of all insect pests 


ES og ) 
F'umigators Engineering Company 
INCORPORATED 


Plymouth Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











[f over-weight in your flour pack- 
ages could talk, we wouldn’t have 
to tell you about it 


“Exact Weight” Scales Weigh 


Eighty per cent of millers 
Accurately Out of Level : 


in this country use 


“EXACT WEIGHT” 
SCALES 
because their simplified ac- 
curacy qualifies any class 
of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk 
weight in fast weighing. 








You pay good 
premiums on in- 
surance against 
fire because it’s 
sensible business. 


How have you in- 
sured yourselves 
against  over- 
weight packages? 
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_. No. 278 : Write us for descrip- 
High Speed Sacking tive literature and 
Scale prices, 


THE SMITH SCALE CoO. 


Main Office and Factory: COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Sales and Service Offices in all principal cities. 
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Kansas Grows the Best Wheat in the World 
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“hd Trail” yor wus se Blackburn’s Best — Elko— 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” «“ ” Sor Soeas 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” TELEGRAM cneaaats Tate Golden Glory iimtnatiue auality. 


High Class connections solicited. 


Wolf Flour Wins Favor LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS Stacknuet wrasse on. 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas LYONS - - KANSAS WILSON, KANSAS aaa eae Omaha, Neb. 


“OVENCRAFT” 


All bakers realize the importance of making 
their bread both look good and taste good. 
There is no need of sacrificing these virtues 
for strength in your flour, when you use 
“OVENCRAFT.” But it does take a very 
good flour such as “OVENCRAFT” to ob- 
tain all the virtues at once. 


























ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














